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PREFACE 


TO THE NEW 


Tu Work here offered to the Public is in a great measure based upon the lnbours 
of those distinguished Architects, Tuvurwer and Gureysoux; labours which were 
brought to a close some years ago, and have at length received that notice to which 
the importauee and beauty of thetr results entitle them, The Editor haying long 
designed the pulbeation of a Collection similar to thut of the ahove-named Artists, 
conceived that he could not lay his foundation better than by adopting their Plates 
and original Drawings; but tbat he has used these onty as a foundation, will be 


obvious to every one acquainted with this branch of art. 


The limited number of Plates included in the Work of Tuunwer and GuTEnsouy, 
beautiful as they arc, could not pretend to do more than satisfy the immediate wants 
of tbe time at which they were executed. Selected from a single range of subjects, 
und restricted to what is indispensably necessary, they are deficient iu that variety 
aud completencss which the taste of our own day requires. Of the severe style of 
Ecclesiastical Architecture they comprise no specimeus at all. In tbe following 
pages, on the contrary, will be found many examples of architectural decoration, 
takeu from the produetions of every school of Italian art, during its most flourishing 
period; while, in the preparation of the Plates, neither care nor expense have heen 
spared ; and having found that the necessary costliness of tbe coloured copies have 
impeded the usefulness of the Work, five Plates, with elaborate Keys to the colouring, 
ave now given, in order to afford uot only the means of ascertaining with ease the 
colours with which the engraved outlines are to be filled in, but also to facilitate the 
study of tbe system of colouring considered as a whole; for which purpose the four 
Loggie of the Vatican aud the Parnesina, fully eoloured, have beeu added in this 


edition. 


Tbose few deficiencies which, in a first edition of a Work so niultifarious aud 
elaborate were almost unavoidable, have now been fully supplied by tbe insertion 
of nine new Plates. The Editor having studied to avoid repetition, thinks hinself 
cntitled to require of those who may be imelined to censure the omission of sume 
favourite design, that tbey shall first ascertain whether the design in question is not 


surpassed i merit by that which has beeu here substituted for it. 


EDITION. 


At a moment when the study of art in this country appears to he guided by a new 
spirit, and the ercction of the Houses of Parliament upon a scale of unusual splendour 
gives additional interest to every kind of architectural embellishment, it cannot be 
doubted that the aceess afforded to compositions of such skill and beauty, as are 
comprised in this Work, will be gratefully acknowledged even by those Painters 
whose efforts are direeted to tbe higher brancbes of the profession. While striving 
to justify the confidence felt by the Public that British Art, in order to rival that of 
other nations, in the very noblest department, requires only to be honourably appealed 
to, and judiciously eneouraged, the Historical Painter will surely be thaukful for being 
furnished with the inferior but necessary accompaniments which these Plates either 
suggest or supply, sinee he will thus be euabled to give his energies undivided to the 
attainment of his principal chject. Nor is it from Artists alone that the Editor looks 
for support. The Public at large, it is hoped, will view with favour this attempt to 
rescue from approaching deeay and oblivion these matchless monuments of a period 
And while 


those, to whom this form of decoration is new, are introduced to as perfect a repre- 


distinguished beyond all others by the magnificence and beanty of its art. 


sentation of it as care and skill can supply; those to whom the original Paintings are 
known, are here’invited to refresh their recollectiou of subjects, the minuteness and 


variety of which defy the pencil of the Amateur. 


The Editor takes this opportunity of expressing his acknowledgments to Mr. J. J. 
llirrorer, for the valuable Paper, ohligingly contributed by that distinguished Archi- 
tuct, on the Arabesques of the Ancients. 


‘The inscriptions are given in French aud German, which luuguages were originally used by 
Tucuwer and Gtrensony, and, for the purpose of unifurmity, have been adhered to throughout 
The scale of measurement, in the first Part of the Plates, is uecording to the French 
Of these a 


the Series. 
foot ; in the subsequent Part, the metre and tho Euglish foot have been employed. 


comparative Table will be found ia the last Plate of the Series, 
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ON THE 


ARABESQUES OF THE ANCIENTS 


AS COMPARED WITI THOSE OF RAPHAEL AND HTS SCHOOL, 


By J. J. HITTOREF, Arenect. 


I? is a task of some diffienlty to institute a comparison between the Arabesques of 
the ancients and those of Raphael’s time, because the paintings of that description, 
which have come down to us from antiqnity, are neither the productions of a dis- 
tingnished epoch of the arts, nor, strictly speaking, of similar application ; at all cvents, 
not like works conceived by the mind of the greatest painter of later times, and carried 
out by masters only second to him, or produced by artists whose position was similar, 
and whose merit was in many respects equal. 

Were we to consider the relative value of the modern Arabesques, before the 


discovery of the baths of Titus had wronght its influence upon the creative mind of 


Raphael, and were we then to ask how far his analogous productions would have heen 
held in estimation, in comparison with the antique type, we should, no doubt, have to 
concede great preference to the latter. When, however, we find most distinguished 
talents appomted to decorate edifices dedicated to the noblest and grandest purposes, 
while the ancient decorations of that kind were done by mere handicraftsmen, and, in 
the specimens extant, were applied only to inferior buildings, there carmot be any 
doubt, that the Arabesques of Raphael and of his ingenious pupils, considered with 
regard to their peculiar invention, their extent, and partly their execution, stand upon 
a higher level than the former, and may, in some instanecs, claim greater merit. 

On looking for the most probable canses which may have favonred tbe origin of the 
ancient Arabesques, while we study the surfaces of the rooms in the excavations of 
Pompei, aud endeavonr to enter into the spirit of thos: productions, thrown, as it were, 
upon the walls by a playful fancy and an easy hand, we find, in the diverting and 
pleasing impression which they make upon us, that their first effect is to awaken 
corresponding sensations, and next, from the apparent extent of the smallest spaces, 
to widen the vista to the utmost stretch. Hence the necessity to make use of the 
amplest forms, and the most beautiful colours for men, animals, flowers, and fruits, and 
their combinations. ‘Thus, the application of the inexhaustible productions of nature, 
together with those of art, called forth the most fanciful associations, producing an 
agreeable impression on the spectator’s mmd. Again, by keeping all the upper 
portions of cach apartment in white, or some other light local tint, a perfect optical 
{llusion of transparency was brought about, an effect greatly promoted by the inany 
architectural forms painted upon these surfaces, and consisting of twisted and variously- 
shaped dimiuntive columns, trellces, &e., so multiplied, as to produce the illusion of 
perspective, by removing from before the eye the immediate boundaries of the space. 
Oar eyes, in fact, lose themselves in these fascinating labyrinths in following the 
clegant colonnades, and wandering from one structure to another. 

With regard to those walls, of which the Arabesques serve merely as a border to 
larger pictures, we find scenes from the domain of the gods and heroes executed in 2 
careful style ; and the gaiety which is here to be found blended with sublimity in the 
main snbject, is in harmony with the characteristic variety of every-day life. 

In what we have said with regard to the principle of adaptation observable in these 
decorations, our object has been to modify the harsh judgment pronounced by Vitruvius 
and Pliny, and subsequently by so many other critics, on Arabesques in the Pompeian 
Let it be remembered, that if it was desirable to produce an apparent extent of 
ge for the fancy, without exactly intending or wishing to control 
the precise direction of the latter, it mnst surcly have heen allowable to make use of 
the readiest means, and what other kind of representation could have been better 
adapted thereto, than the variety of Arabesques ? They constituted, so to speak, the 
fairyavorld, brought before the visual sense by means of colours, and which in later 
times was transferred into the literature of tales and romances. In both instances the 
re truth would appear eold, monotonous, and dry ; and when a vigorous mind seizes 
upon the treasures of nature, howsoever playfully commingled, and re-produces them 
with their characteristic qualities, provided it be done in select forms agrecably 


arranced, and in lively and harmonious colours, who could feel surprised that, despite 
c=) 


style. 
space and a wide ran 


ba 


the ire of the yencrable Roman architect, and as he himself laments, * every one who 
has scen these extravagances, far from denouncing them, is invariably pleased with 
them.” 

Before we return to the Arabesques of Raphael and his school, we wish, in concluding 
our remarks upon their predecessors, to inquire into the remarkable fact, coufirmatory 
of our views, how far the mind and practice of this immortal genius became influenced 
by the remains of antique decorations (of inferior merit) found in the baths of Titus. 
Vaving until then studied the paintings of the ancients only in marhle statues, the faint 
and almost obliterated sketches of the wall-paintings of the baths gave him an idea of 
the art in a higher application, which his exquisite feeling partly evolved from it. The 
nnbounded enthusiasm which this great master and his numerous followers manifested 
in this instance, furnishes the strongest presumptive proof of the admiration and praise 
which these distinguished artists would not have failed to bestow upon the later 
discoveries in Pompei and Herculaneum, which were wholly unknown to them, and of 
far higher merit. Without entering upon a thorough investigation of ornamental art, 
in order to ascertain its position before the paintings of the Loggia of the Vatican were 
called into existence, and, without detracting from the minor influence of those later 
Greek cmbellishments derived from the Mosaics, and applied to cupolas, vaults, walls, 
and inany kinds of borders, we may venture to pronounce the art to have then chiefly 
consisted in the imitation of antique architectural decorations. 

As the study of the ancient Greek and Roman statues attracted the artists of that 
period on account of their representations of the human figure, so the numerous marble 
and stone ornaments, so vast in conception and tasteful in execution, adorning pilasters, 
friezes, altars, vascs, &c., invited a similar study for the purpose of raising all the 
accessories of a picture to an equal degree of perfection and beauty, Here was already 
a goodly store of foliage and flowers, clusters of fruit, genii, and animals, both in their 
naturel and blended forms ; again, npon largir surtaces, variously-shaped compart- 
ments exhibiting (upon architectural backgrounds, or i the form of medals,) groups, 
isolated figures, grouped busts, or single heads. Along with these generally occurs an 
intermixture of small tablets, oblong, square, circular, semi-circular, or polygonal, 
bearing allegorical attributes or inscriptions, all which characteristics have been trans- 
ferred to the modern arabesques. Thus, taking into account the adoption of the forins 
and treatment of architectural decorations in painting, an application which, notwith- 
standing the addition of colours, could hardly avoid imparting to tbe ornamental art of 
the above-mentioned period somewhat of a formal and strictly plastie character in direct 
contrast with the painted ancient arabesques, those free emanations of nature, 1t must 
be obvious that the Baths of Titus, considering the.ample store of antique materials 
already existing, would and could have but a modified influence upon Raphael and his 
contemporaries. 2 ; 

1x corroboration of this view we may adduce the arrangement in detail of the pillars 
in the Logie, where we find upon some surfaces clusters of fruit distributed in regular 
masses, thus exhibiting a reminiscence of the former practice of the Italian Masters ; 
upon others we sce a number of divided compartments, which are evidently repetitions 
of casoons, antique ceilings, and archivolts, for which there is to be found no prototype 
in the Baths ; it is only on the principal surfaces that we find the greatest number of 
imitations in the forms and general arrangement of the ancient wall-paintings. Now, 
was it from the striking, and, when considered as a whole, inexhaustible variety of 
these decorations, together with their exuberant store, as eompared with the very 
limited decorative system previously existing, that Raphacl was led from one extreme 
to the other ? There is no doubt that m the Loggie the great Artist revived the 
application of ancient arabesques rather with reckless profusion than discreet variety. 
In passing through the rooms of the Baths, and of the houses of Pompei, the copious- 
ness which we have noticcd strikes us with all its force only wheu considered as a 
whole ; less so, and with no unsatisfactory impression, in the separate rooms, where, 
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notwithstanding the alteration of some sinatt parts, the repetition of the principal 
decorations npon cach wall presents to the mind a sufficient variety without any danger 
ot confusion. In this respect, the first impression of the Loggie in the Vatican is 
certainly less favournble than that of its prototypes. The ancient arnbesques have in 
almost every instance all their parts kept upon a reduced scale, in order to favour the 
apparent extent of the locality ; and they show a predominating general proportion. 
They never present such striking differences between the principal subjects as we find 
in the arabesqnes of Raphael which are sometimes uncommonly large, sometimes as 
unreasonably stuall, beside and above each other, thereby affecting ns like dissonances, 
and being the more offensive inasmnch as the very choice of the decorations is frequently 
dcticient in symmetry and proportion, Uhns, close to the richest arabesques, pre- 
senting ona reduced scale clegant and manifold combinations of flowers, fruit, animals, 
Tuma figures, and views of temples, we find calyxes of flowers pntting forth twisted 
stalks, Ieayes and blossoms, all which, with reterence to the former, are of colossal 
proportion, thereby net only injuring the accompanying decorations, but also destroying 
the grandeur of the whole arehitectnral design. Lastly, on examiuing the choice of 
subjects with respect to the association of ideas indicated thereby, and the decorations 

1 the symbols and allegories employed to convey them, we tind that the works of the 
Ancieuts, who employed no other source but their Mythology, appear to great advantage 
m paint ot unity when compared with the prevaiting intermixture in the Loggie of that 
‘waginary world with the symbols of Christianity. While we condemn this taste, 
however, it might appear unjust if we did not at the same time acknowledze that 
Raphael was exposed to irresistible temptation, at ouce from the spirit of his time, and 
the Mas of his mind towards the stores of ancient art. After having meutioned this 
imperfection, and admitted as just the censure sv frequently brought against him, we 
now proceed with unmingled satisfietion to that which calls only for praise and 

smmendation. Here it would suffice to give utterance to the feelings which seized us 
m our first and often-repeated visits to the Loggie in the Vatican, the Villa Madama, 
the Iucal Palace at Mantua, and other buildings ; we might merely mention the effect 
made upon us by the first impression of the incomparable Papal Galleries, resembling a 
picture reflected a thousandtold, glittering in inost beantiful colours and forms ; how 
the whole view flled us with confused, yet always exciting sensations ; how these 
motions, on pursuing the examination in detail, became gradually subdued, until the 
eye was enabled to survey every dividual subject as a whole and in its parts, and to 
aralyse and admire without ceasing. In such works we are justified in saying that 
taste and richness of resource have reached their climax ; tor, since mechanical means 
rendered it possible, by the re-introduction of stucco to blend the two effects of 
Painting and Sculpture, the most distinguished artists carried the execution ot the 
combined decorations to the highest perfection. Proceeding from the Vatican to the 
Villa Madama, we find immediately on entering that its less extended Loggia, and the 
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THOSE BY RAPILAEL, 


less frequent repetition of arched divisions, create a less confusiug general effect, In 
all the prinetpn] decorations there is a more harmonising proportion, and a greater 
syinmetry ; and in the magnificent roofs, notwithstanding the multiplicity of their 


ornaments, & more gratitymg and ealming inflnence. Here, where all the pictures of 
the principal compartments represent scenes from the Mythology of the Ancients, 
which, in respect to the supplementary use of the arabesques and the destination of the 
building, may be considered as connected with each other, we find a unity eoncetved 
more in the spirit of the Ancients. 


If we adopt the general opinion, and look upon 
this heantifnl work as a second undertaking, conceived by Raphacl in the spirit of the 
Loggie, and exeented by Ginlio Romano and Giovanni da Udine, we see how the 
fayonrite pupils of the meonrparable Master succeeded in avoiding what he and his 
contemporaries most assuredly found faulty in his former work ; and in this respect 
Raphael may be satd to deserve the immortal fame of being the acknowledged creator 
of modern arabesyues from their first introduction to their last perfection. 

In conclusion, let us allude to the tact, that, while in the Villa Madaina, and the 
Pneal Palace at Mantna, as well as in several other less extensive applications of 
arabesqnes in Rome and Genoa, the progress of the refined system of the school of 
Raphael inaintained itself; on the other hand, im all instances of the subsequent 
period, its gradnal decay is apparent. Since, however, in the progress of Art, as in the 
general course of Nature, uew life follows upon decay, so we have seen in these latter 
times how continued discoveries in the region of antiquity have necessarily called forth 
the estimation of all those works which the sixteenth century, so rich in examples of 
art, produced im uvison with the perfection of antique taste, Thus minds have been 
directed to the study of excellent productious, and artists of eminence have again 
applied arabesques with taste and intelligence, Tet us hope that these promises will 
be more and more developed. And in order to avert another too speedy deterioration, 
let every artist, in works like those to which we have referred, ever remain true to the 
principle :— 

“That immmoderate multiplicity fatigues the eye; that excessive copiousness 
causes many objects to be condemned as nscless ; that unity of conecption, pro- 
portion of parts, and symmetry in the principal decoratious, are indispensable 
laws never to be neglected.” 

Let every artist especially recollect how all the greatest adutirers of the artist uf the 
Logyie in the Vatican agree that Raphael, engrossed with the rich store of the Ancicuts, 
suffered himself to be carried away by the exuberance of his genius, and by the ready 
proficiency of his pupils ; lt that he is inferior to his ancient models only in simplicity, 
moderation, and economy. 


J, J. WITTOREF. 


FRESCO DECORATIONS AND STUCCOES. 


PART 1, 


NO, 1 TO 31 


PALACES AN ly Ti Ss 


THE VATICAN. 


THE COURT OF ST. DAMASO, WITH THE LOGGIAS OF BRAMANTE AND RAPHAEL. 


PLATES 1 TO 5. 


For the maguifieent strueture, known under this name, Bramante and Raphael 
eomhined the strength aud eleganee of design for which they are eelebrated (1), It 
forms the prineipal approach to the apartments of the Pope, to the chief offiees of 
State, and to the gorgeous museums. The building incloses three sides of the eowt 
of S$. Damaso, which is sitnated upon a terrace, and has several entrances. The 
beantiful Loggias, or open eorridors, rise in three stories one ahove the other, cach 
exhibiting towards the East thirteen areades, towards the North nine, and towards the 
West eight. They are supported hy a solid basement of briekwork, and the two 
lower ranges are adorned hy pilasters of travertine (2), of whieh those in the first 
are Tusean, and those in the sceond, Doric. In the third or highest Logeta, there are 
columns of the Roman or Composite order, formed of the same material. The pilasters 
support arehes, while the columus above sustain the roof with a rich architrave. All 
these Loggias are provided with balustvades, and offer to the eye, either as a whole or 


(1) The building of the Loggie was begun under Popo Paul II., by Giuliano da Majano (Vasari calls him 
erroneously Guglielmo), 1404-70, but of his eonstractions no part is now visible. 

(2) For an account of the formation and qualities of this stone seo the First Report of the Commissioners on 
the F. A. p. 39. 


in detail, a most harmonious effect, Although the architeeture of this court was 
completed during the reign of Leo X., and in the lifetime of Raphael, its interior 
decorations remain to this day unfinished. The early death of Raphael (1), followed 
almost immediately hy that of Leo X.; the reign of Hadrian VI., » Pontiff who was 
indifferent, if not hostile, to the Fine Arts 5 hut, ahove all, the dreadful pillage of the 
city In 1527, which dispersed the flourishing sehool of Raphacl, and exhausted the 
Papal Treasury ; are the prineipal eauses to whieh the ineompleteness of this, and of 
so many other works of art iu Rome, may be attributed. 

The hest works of referenee, concerning the buildings and treasures of art of the 
Vatican, are the following :— 


Beschreibung der Stadt Rom &ec., by E. Platner, C. Bunsen, E. Gerhard, W. Réstell, and L. Uinchs 
Stuttgart and Tibingen, 1830-1912, tom, It paste. 

E. Pistolesi. 11 Vaticano. Roma, 1829-1840, 8 role, fol. 

Ag. Taia Descrizione del Palazzo Apostolieo Vaticano, 1750. 

G. P. Chattard. Nuova Descrizione del Fatieano, Roma, 1762 ad 1767. 

See also, Fontana and Bonanni— Wood's Letters on Arehitecture. 

Nibby Roma nell* Anno wpccexyxviie. parte moderna, vol. ii., page I1y. 


(1) Raphael died 1520, Leo X. 1591. 


PLATE 1. 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE First LOGGIA. 


GIOVANNI DA UDINE (1). 


It appears from Vasari that we owe the decorations on the vaults and walls of this 
Loggia to Giovanni da Udiue, Fertilised by the genius of Raphael, this Artist has 
displayed a wonderful facility and richness of faney, partieularly in the arrangement 
of the vaults. The-monotony of the structure is eompletely hidden by the surprising 
variety of the decorative paintings ; while, at the same time, the architeetural divisions 
have heen so judieiously made the ground-work of the arabesques, that harmony 
prevails throughout. 

The tasteful appHeation of ormauental stueeo, in which Giovanni had, by a close 
study of aneieut models, attained to the greatest perfeetion, produees further variety 
in the composition ; and, especially where relief is given, as in the .\rehi-volts, by the 
obliqne play of light, adds greatly to the effect, 


(1) Giovanni Nanni, ealled Giovanni da Udine, 1489-1564. Vasari; Vita dei pit cecellenti Pittori. Seultori ed 
Architetti, xiii. page 35, Bfilano, 1807; dalla Soeieta Typograficn de‘ Classivi Italiani. 

We haye made use of this edition, on account of its notes and more general employment; but the best is the 
last Florentine edition of 1838, 


This rare combination of merit has secured to this Loggia, from the time of its 
completion, the first place as a model for similar works. To name only the hest of 
those in which it has heen imitated, we may mention the open eorridor of the Villa in 
the Via Flamminia at Rome, which Vignola huilt for Pope Julius III, 

The freshness of the decorations in question, however, was early lost, the Loggia 
having apparently suffered even more than the rest of the Vatieau from the violence 
of the soldiery in the pillage of 1597, Giovanni da Udine, when an old man, was 
employed by Pius IV. to retoueh in distemper the freseoes executed hy him in his 
youth (2), 

Of the walls, which have also suffered very mueh, we shall have ceeasion to speak 
in deseribing the next Plate. The pavement is composed of thiek bnieks, and placed 
edgewise, in a simple hut tasteful pattern ; this is what the Romans called “ opus 
spicatum.” 


{2) For the colours of the first ceiling, sce additional Plate Ths tay ik, 


Nufle—The new and elaborately coloured Keys have rendered all references to the advlitional plates superfluous. 


PLATE 2. 


SECTION OF PART OF THE FIRST LOGGIA, AND SOME oF 


THE PRINCIPAL DECORATIONS IN THE CUPOLAS, 


GIOVANNI DA UDINE, 


This Plate completes the illustration of Giovanni da Udine’s Loggia ; it gives what 
could not be included iu the perspeetive view, viz., the walls on the inner side of the 
Loggia, adorned with doors and windows, corresponding with the openings and 
hbalustrades towards the Court, It affords an idea of the delicacy and skill with whieh 
Giovanni followed the arehiteetural arrangement which he ha: before him ; and, by 
exhibiting the small eupolas, gives examples of his fancy. 

Exch of the elegant arahesques round the windows, aud ahove these and the doors, 
has but one arehitectuval principle, and yet not two are alike in detail, 

-\bove the magnificently chiselled door is the name, in gold, of the Patron to whom 


j 


we owe the produetion of this splendid work. The three domes, represented helow, 
are ineluded in the foregoing Plate, towards the end of the perspective view (1). The 
separate sections, marked by letters, are as follows i— 


As. . ~ . Soctions of the cornice in the archi-vaults in stucco. 
B,C, and D Sections of the cornice in the vaults themselves. 
E. . . . . Profile of the marble architraye, 


(1) Tt is observed, that there are alternatively two cupolas with trellis-work of fruits aud flowers, and oné with 
# geometrical design. 


(2) For those colours, not exphtined in the coloured Key, ace additional Plate 1, Nu. 2 


L 


B THE VATICAN. 


PLATE 2. 4. 


THE SECOND OR MIDDLE LOGGIA. 


RAPHARL. 


In the thirteen arcades, the perspective view of which this Plate represents, Raphael 
has eonceived and executed the most perfect work of its kind which has been produeed 
in modern times. All the Arts are here combined ; and yet, amidst their varicty, the 
most comvlete harmony prevails. There is a vulgar tradition, that Raphael derived 
the principal decorations in this Loggia from paintings in the Baths of Titus, and that 
he afterwards caused these paintings to be destroyed ; but this probably has originated 
in a misapprehension of the meaning of a passage in Scrlio's Works of Balthazar 
Peruzzi 1), At any rate, it is a story which is unlikely to obtain credence with any 
one capable of appreciating cither the Baths of Titus, or the Logaie. It is, however, 
very remarkahle how great and beneficial an effect the stndy of these ancient paintings 
produced upon Raphacl’s mind ; how they tended, as it were, to impregnate his 
imagination with an inexhaustible variety of beantiful forms. The decorations of this 
Loggia have been rendered familiar to the world by so many descriptions and illus: 
trations (2), that we do not propose to enter upon a minute description of them. ie 
Plate here given is rather intended to give a general idea of this remarkable work, 
than to show the splendour of its details. In each of the small cupolas of thix Loggia 
tour representations of saered subjects, chiefly taken from the Old Testament, form the 


(1) Seb. Serlio tutte le opere d’ Architcttnra ¢ Prospettiva etc., raccolte da Domenico Scamozzi Vicentino; 
Venezia, 1619, hto., (hb, IV. ¢. i, 192) See also, in defence of Baphacl, Annib. Mariotti; Lettere Pittoriche 
Perngine, lett 1, page 224; and, Memon per le Belly Arti. Boma, 1755-1788; (vr. 1753, pay. 21.) 

{23 Uf which the following are the best . A 

Le Loggie di Raffacle nel Vaticano, incise da Giov. Volpato e Giov. Ottaviani sui disegai di C. Savorelli 
e Camporesi. Roma, presso M. Pagliarini, 1782, 43 prints, folio. 
Ti Vaticano iustrato da E. Pistolesi, $ vols. fol. 1829.1840, Roma. 
And for the Sacred nubjects, 
Nie: Chapron, 54 plates, Paris, P. Mariette, 1619, 
Besehreioung dvr Stadt Rom. T 1. p. 302. 
J.D, Passarant- Raphael von Urbino und sein Vater, &c., Leipsig, 2d V. page 212-230, and the list he 


gives, on page 206, of most of the illustrations. 

Dr. F. Kuler, A Handbek of the History of Painting, edited, with Notes, by Ch, L. Eastlake, Esq. 
London, Murry, 1542, page 2. ine 

G. Bellori Descrizione delle imazini di Raflactle nelle camere del Vaticano. Roma, 1695, folio. 

Lanzi,T If p. 73, dn. &e. 


centre of the arahesques ; and whatever train of thought each group of these subjects 
may suggest, is pursued in the surronnding ornaments, Clear, however, and evident 
as is the leading idea of these decorations immediately round the painting to which 
they relate, it is so fancifully and vaguely expressed in the remote parts, us gradually 
to eseape the common observer. In Raphael's time, probably, this kind of symbolism 
was better understood than now; indeed we are commonly content to regard its 
language merely as an harmonious cowbination of form and colour ; and mnless some 
zealons inquirer should soon undertake to decipher its mystical intimations, decay will 
probably deprive us of its meaning altogether. In truth, it is revolting to sce what 
havoc has been wrought in this Loggia, partly by the elements, but to a great and 
distressing extent by human hands. The delicately-moulded stuccoes, in spite of the 
hardness of their material, have been broken; almost all the arabesques on the 
pilasters, especially where they could be reached by the hand, have been effnced ; 
tasteless idlers have everywhere scratched their names at random ; and of the chiaro- 
scure compositions in gold colour under the windows, which repeated the subjects af 
the cupolas, hardly a vestige is to be found,—they are known only from the spirited 
etchings of P. Santi Bartoli (1). Those versed in classical antiquity will le surprised 
at the traces of it which are here met with at every turn—coins, eaméos, has-reliefs, 
and statues, have been made to contribute to the compositions ; they have not, how- 
ever, been resorted to thoughtlessly and tor mere ornament, but most alvays in relation 
to the higher object which they serve. 

The beautiful festoons of flowers and fruit which fall from tbe top of the windows 
on each side, painted upou a deep ultramarine ground, and representing uature with a 
fidelity such as few but Giovanni da Udine could have observed, afford at once repose 
to the eye and the wind. Of the pavemeut, which originally was in keeping witb the 
rest of the work (having been executed at Florence from the designs of the samc 
great master), too bitle remains to enable us to follow its arrangement. 


(VY) Who also published etchings of many of the clegant stuccoes in this Loggia. in his series of Friezes : 
Lvomis X. ailirandae virtutis imagines 15 pl.; and: Parerga: atque ornamenta in Vaticani Dallatii Nistis, 
43 pl. Sto. 


PLATE 3. 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE THIRD LOGGIA. 1520—1630. 


The rieh and pleasing architecture of this Loggia, its walls resplendent with gold 
and every bright colour, and, above all, the indescribable grandeur of the view which 
it commands over Ltume and Latium, render this gallery one of the most attractive 
spots of the palace. 

But in examining the ornamental details of this portion of the building, we become 
aware of the great and disadvantageous contrast between its overcharged decorations, 
and the pure stvle of the first and second Logyia. We feel that the golden age of 
art is past that richness in quantity and materials has been snbstituted for that 
tasteful economy which ensures attention to the seuse and meaning of every part, and 
yet never interferes with the effect of the whole, and which, by the distribution and 
stale of its ommaments, produees an appearance of breadth and space not otherwise 
attainable. Even Giovanni da Udine, who did the better portions of these paintings, 
which he began under Leo X,. was no longer the same grest master,—seemed no 
longer to be endowed with the same powers as when he worked under Raphael, while 
his assistants and their suceessors, the perverted school of the close of the sixteenth 
century, were still less fitted for the task; and when the learned Padre Ignazio Danti 


assumed the direction of the work under Gregory NHI. about 1580, it soon appeared 
to what extent this kind of decoration may be abused. 

Upon the inner walls, Padre Ignazio drew the maps of ancient and modern Italy, in 
connection with which Paul Brill and Tempesta painted towns and landscapes. 
Numerons artists were cmployed successively in this Loggia by the Popes, Leo X., 
Pins IV., Gregory XI11, and Clement N., under the direction of Nicold Circignani, 
called dalle Pomarance ; and as thet names are given in every description of the 
Vatican, it is unnecessary to repeat them here (1), That part of the Loggia which was 
of the time of Leo X., has been lately restored under the direction of Cav’. Agricola, 
and though most of the principal compositions in the ceilings have been altered, the 
whole work has been performed with skill and care; and as the original decorations 
were of so inferior a kind, there can be no ground for objection, particularly as the 
gallery has gained very much in general appearance. The pavement, composed of 
glazed tiles, and representing arms, &e., &e., has been restored to great perfection. 


{1} Sce also Lanzi Storia Pittorica dell’ Italia. Scuola Romana: epoca terza. 


PLATE 4. 


DETAILS OF THE PAVEMENT OF THE THIRD LOGGIA. 


The present Plate offers six different designs of glazed tiles which decorate the 
pavement of the third Loggia. In the ecntre we have given the patterns in eight 
eompartments on a large scale, This kind of earthenware, which reeeived its name of 
Majolica from the island of Majorea, where from time immemorial it has been an 
artiele of great use and traffic, is employed here as a kind ot mosaic, in which some- 
times a single tile, sometimes two, and (as in tbe Ist, 3rd, 6th, and 7th examples) 
sometimes four, are required to compose one design. The evlours mostly used in the 
tiles of this gallery are blue and yellow ; the prineipal design is nsually eneompassed 
by tiles of one colour. Similar broad lines are also employed to mark the leading 
subdivisions; the groundwork, outlines in detail, and inscriptions, are often in black. 
In the present specimen the date of the work aud tbe uame of the then reigning Pope 
are given, The Tusean family of the Robbia, who at an early age adapted the inven- 


tion of glazing earthenware to the purpose of refined art, furnished tiles for the Vaticau, 
and particularly for the pavement of the second Loggia (1), of which, however, few 
remains exist. These tiles are easily kept clean, and combine great durability with 
elegance ; and cousidering the astonishing variety of patterns which may be formed 
by the combination of diagonal segments of only two kinds of tiles painted in two 


tints (2), it is evident that this beantiful style of pavement may be provided at a very 
inoderate eost (3). 


(1) Vasari, Vita di Luca della Robbia, vol. iv., p 43. 


(2) Mémoires sur lea Combinaisons du Rt. Pre. Sebast. Truchet, Histoire de I' Académie Royale des Sciences. 
Anneé 1704, p. 363; to which many illustrative plates are added. 


(3) Giow. Bart. Passeri; L'Tsturia dulle Pitture in niajoliea, fatti in Pesaro ¢ net luoghi circonvicini. Pesaro, 
1838. 


VILLA 


MADAMA. 


PLATE 5. 


In this plate we obtain a complete idea of the whole Loggiato, and are thus enabled 
to estimate the powers of Bramante. The scetions and architectural details sho-v that 
the front depends for its beauty only upon its proportions and profiles, and not upon 
any of those appliances of relief and colour with which later artists haye sometimes 


loaded the exterior of the building (1). Such ornaments avill naturally produce an 


(1) Theso remarks are to be nnderstood to refer to the gay fucades of continental buildings after Raphacl’s 
time, and aro not intended to convey any objection to the Polychromy of the classic ages, when the whole edifice 
wus relieved by a few positire colours, and thus brought to harmonise with the splendour of ancicnt pageantry. 


ELEVATION, SECTION AND DETAILS OF THE WHOLE LOGGIATO. 


extremely brilliant effect under the bright sun of Italy, but they are compatible 
with the purity and harmony which characterise the works of Raphael and Bramante. 

The numerous details which are added to the principal subject exhihit the forms of 
the balustrades and capitals, and the plan of the cupolas in the second and third 
Loggia. 


. 


An equally harmonious effect was produced by the interior decorations of the gothic churches with the ceremonies 
of the mediwval church. 


VILLA MADAMA, 


FORMERLY VILLA MEDICI, OR VIGNA MEDICI, THE WORK OF GIULIO ROMANO AND GIOVANNI DA UDINE. 


1520—1524. 


BY UES =i, 


On the declivity of Monte Mario, almost at an equal distance from Ponte Molle and 
Porta Angelica, overlooking the Tiber, stand the remains of a princely villa, which, 
with the snrrounding scenery of gardens, grottoes, and waterworks, backed by hills 
studded with all the luxury of southern vegetation, preseut, even in their decayed and 
deserted state, a scene of no ordinary attraction. 

An original letter from Castiglione to Francesco Maria, Duke of Urbino (1), aud 
some drawings (2), both still extant, establish beyond doubt that Raphael gave the 
first plan for this edifice, which was constructed by Cardinal Griulio de Medici, after- 
wards Pope Clement VII. The grandeur of the three arches would alone justify us 
in ascribing the original design to him; but it is uot known how far Ginlio Romano 
earried out his master’s plan when he undertook the completion of the building. 
Scarcely, bowever, had this work attained to some degree of perfection, when it was 
sacrificed to the vengeance taken by Cardinal Pompeo Colonna on Pope Clement VIL., 
for the destruction of fourteen of his castles, which had been burnt by the Pope in the 
Campagna of Rome (8). 

{1} Pr*. Pungileoni; Elogio Storico di Raffaele Santi d'Urbino; p. 181. 


(2) J. D. Passavant; T. I. png. 252, 336; and T. II. p. 457. 
(3) According to Puolo Gioviu's lively deseription of this act of barbarism, the villa was partly burnt; Lut this 


Although this villa has never becn completed, it was at least so far restored as to 
furnish an agreeable residence to the Farnese family, who became possessed of it 
through Margaret, daughter of Charles V. (4), and widow of Duke Alexander de’ 
Medici ; she purchased it after the confiscation of the Medici property in 1537, and 
made it her residence upon her marriage with Ottavio Farnese. With the rest of the 
Farnese property, it came at last hy intermarriage to the crown of Naples. It is now 
going rapidly to decay. It will therefore be readily allowed that no small service has 
been rendered by the architects who have saved from oblivion a specimen of decorative 
paiuting in which Giulio Romano and Giovanni da Udine so happily hlended their 
genius and taste, thus producing a work which, at the time of its execution, was 
considered one of’ the finest ornaments of Rome, and still offers, next to the Loggia 
of the Vatican, a choice example of the decorative painting of the 15th century which 
adorns that capital. 

We now proceed to describe the Villa with reference to the following plates. 


must relate to some unimportant building in connection with it, as no traces of fire are now discoverable in the 
villa itself. See La Vita del Cardinal Pompeo Colonna, scritta per Mire. Paolo Giovio, Vescovo di Nocera. ¢ 
tradotta per M. Lodovico Domenichi, in 1549, p. 571. 

(4) She had the title of Madama, which has given its name to the villa. 


PLATE 6. 


PLAN, PROSPECT, AND SECTION, OF THE HOUSE AND GARDENS. 


This plate exhibits the simplicity of the construction, the well-proportioned com- 
bination of its decorative and useful parts, and the charming scenery amidst which it 
stands. 
ficent pines, formed an imposing back-ground, and a foil to the hright details of the 
buildiug. The terraces, with double flights of’ open steps, offer from their platform a 
striking panorama of Rome and its Campagna, 


The undulating lines of Monte Mario, clothed as they once were with magni- 


In the villa itself, the architect success- 
fully emulated the boldly spreading ‘arches of the Tempio della Pace, adorning and 
enriching them with forms and hues of his own creation. 

Not inferior in beauty to the elevations and sections are the proportions of the plan; 
it forms a wide semicircle, which, in imitation of an ancieut theatre, spreads towards 
the south and St. Peter’s (1). From the platform we enter the gorgeous hall, A C 1D, 
under the equally tasteful passage, B, the beautiful stuecoes of whicb are giveu in 


(1) This part was never finished. .\ecording (o some distinguished architects, this semicircle was to form the 
ventre of the whole villa. 


GENERAL 


We have here a restored representation of the ornaments of what was formerly, 
perhaps, the finest hall in the world : even now, tn its rumed state, it Is still unsnr- 
passed. In point of unity, it is superior to the Loggins of the Vatican, while the 
immediate admission of the sunbeams so enhances its effect, that it may be preferred 
to the splendid Marble Hall of Mantua (Plate 25). The passage m the centre, with 
its beautiful curve and rich stuccocs, is crowned by a round dome of a higher eleva- 
tion than the groined arches on either side; and the wide niches under the latter are 


detail in the 11th late. We pass the immense kitchen occupying all the space on the 
left of this passage ; ctossing the Painted Ila, we reach the gardens, in the south- 
eastern wall of which there is an exqnisite fountain, by Giovanni da Udine. Vasari 
loses himself in admiration of it ; (2) he tells us that it was in ‘imitation of a temple 
of Neptune just then discovered among the ruins of the “ Palazzo Maggiore,” and that 
the Cardinal was so much pleased with this production of Giovanni’s skill, that he 
rewarded him with a Canonry. 

The statues in the ball, those in the niches on the terraces, the vases on the balus- 
tades round the reservoir, are all long since gone. The fine trees, too, which once 
adorned the gardens, and formed those delicious and extensive promeuades, of which 
we have some bvely descriptions, have disappeared, aud there remain only fragments 
of two colossal figures, as an evidence of the perfection of every branch of artistic 
workmanship applied to the decoration of this splendid abode. 


(2) Giov. de Udine; siii., pag. 14-45. 


PLATE 7. 


SECTION OF THE LOGGIA. 


aA. 


c. 


D. 


subdivided into smaller niches (2s may be seen from the plan of the foregoing Plate), 
which were formerly adorned with master-pieces of the Grecian chisel. Between these 
niches the most tasteful arabesques adorn the pilasters, and the soffits of the archivolt, 
corresponding with the larger of these, are richly decorated in stuccoes; above the 
smaller niches, the emblems of the Medici family are placed, and within the niches, 
and below them, and along the dado and plinth, delicately-coloured and veined marbles 
are imitated. The walls are divided from their domes by a rich architrave in stucco, 


2 


F VILLA 


and the spandrils of the centre arch are filled with an arabesque in stucec, npow an 
amnre vround, in which again the insignia of Cardinal Ginlio de’ Medici are inter- 
woven (1). 


(1) The chief insignia of the Wedict family are, frst, the diamond mng, to which Leo X. added two hawks aa 
supporters. Lorenzo adorned it with three feathers of different colours; sometimes adding the worl SEMPER, 
according to Paolo (aorie, to sisnity Ins constancy in, his love of God; the three feathers, white, ted, and 
green, were the cardinal Christian virtues, Furth, Love, and Hupe. 

Secondly. The yoke used by Leo. X os Cardinal in 1512, after the reacquisition of Florence for the Medici. 
and hax ofien the legend SUAVE, alluding to the senpture *Jugum menm suave est ef onus meum leve.” 


PLATE 


MADAMA. 


Thirdly, Various objects symbolical of splendour or purity, such as the sun, and Ais raya, the ball of erysial, 
flames of fire, &e. &e., formed part of the imsiguia of Ginlio de’ Medici, (Clement VII.), to whieh was added the 
legend ~ CANDOR ILLESTS. a ‘ 

Seo Seipione Ammirato Riteatti d’ Vomini Tllustri di Casa Medici; 1€42: T. iti.. p. 13 and 73, 

Paolo Giovio; Dialogo delle Impress militari ed amorose. Roma, 1535; pag. 15. . 

Little ia left of the celebrated Polyphemus paiated by Giuho Romano above the niche, under which is seen the 
Statue of Hygein. Seo Vasari; T.x., 270; Life of Giulio Romano. : ; 

The cbs of the marbles within the niches are given in the 11th Plate: here it may be sufficinnt to say, that 
the colonr of the dive in the large nivhes is in the centre an imitation of Gamma di francia, (a fery red merble), 
the colour of the dice ou each side as well ax of the entire plinth ie in imitation of yellow marble, with the excep. 
tion of the plinth under the rich arch B, which ts of violet colour. For these colours see also add. Pl. 1, No. 11. 


8. 


DECORATIONS OF THE CENTRAL VAULT AND TWO OF ITS ARCHIVOLTS. 


{A OF THE PLAN.] 


The armorial bearings of the Medici family occupies the centre of a cross, formed 
hy cassoons, with rosettes in stucco, on an azure ground, and ending in four hexagon 
pictares representing the elements, or Jupiter between Ganymede and the eagle; Juno, 
ona rich chariat, drawn hy peacocks, accompanied by Amor; Neptune, on a quadriga, 
drawn by fiery sea-horses; and Pluto, with Proserpine among the Eumenides. Be- 
tween these paintings, four round large white stuecoes, upon a gilt gronnd of imitated 
gold mosaic, representing the Seasons, fill the space surrounded with a multitude of 
small arabesques and foliage in painting, and in the corners white drapery in stucco, 
all ona white ground. Between Jupiter and Jnno appears Spring, receiving from 
two (renii a basket with flowers. 
Amorini. 


summer follows with his cornucopia, supported by 


Between Pluto and Neptune we observe Bacchus sitting upon a wine cask, 
and Cupids assisting him iu the vintage. Finally, Winter is represented by Vulcan, 
warming his hands at the flames of a tripod, while the Goddess of Love and Beauty 
prepares hint his nectar. 

This rich centre is bordered by a red ribbon or frieze, subdivided by cassoons and 
rosettes, stmilar to those which adorn the cross; in cach of the cight subdivisions 
appear two Genii, ending in arabesqnes. engaged with lions, griffons, panthers, and 


PLATE 


similar animals. Between the Genii the diamond ring of the Mcdici may he observed. 
A second cirele, eucompassing the whole dome has green for its gronnd, with panels 
of diferent shapes, and is studded with small and elegant cameos in relief; in the 
eight larger stuecoes are represented the principal heathen deities, in light red, upon a 
darker hne; these are encircled by very clegant arabesques in various colours. 1u the 
horizontal ovates are some muses, and other syinbolical and mythological female 
figures, in the natural colours, while similar, but very small, figures of white stneco 
are ou a lilac ground. Beyond this cirele, a rich flower arabesque fills the spandrils 
of the arches ; two of them, diagonally opposite each other, arc surmounted by the 
cardinal’s hat ; the two others are mixed up with human figures. The arabesques are 
white stucco upon azure, picked ont with gold, like most of the stuceo ornaments in 
the hall, particularly all the cg¢-mouldings, and the extreme circle with the small stars 
and dentils. Equally elegant designs may be observed on the soffits of the arches, 
which divide this part from the two groined vanlts; the centre of each soffit is 
decorated with a cassoon, in which mythologic subjects are introduced in stucco, in a 
light green ground. 
Jupiter and Europa. 


Tn one, Apollo as vanquisher is represented. In the other, 


ie} 


vu. 


DECORATIONS OF THE GROINED CEILING. 


[¢ oF THE PLAN.] 


Tn the centre of this beautiful ceiling appears Neptune on a shell, drawn hy two 
sea-horses. This composition corresponds with Amphitrite on the other ceiling, and 
is wrought in high-relicf of white stucco, with golden rays upon an azure ground. 
The brilliant red in which the ground of the long panels on the groinings are painted, 
gives to the whole a very gay appearance, and sets off the white ground between them 
to the greatest advantage. Upon this red ground delicate stuccoes and paintings arc 
placed, each having a Victory for its principal figure, corresponding, perhaps, to a 
trophy in the spandril surrounded by a rich garland of frnit. To relieve the monotony 
of the white ground on the curved sides of each wall, a variety of brilliantly- 
coloured arabesques are introduced, while each centre is adorned with a medallion 
of an oval form; the one represents the gardens of Venus from the description hy 
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Philostratus; (1) in another, Amorini are playfully engaged. A lake, with swans, forins 
the object of the third picture, of which the boy wrestling with a swan (a group often 
repeated in the classic ages), seems to have given the principal motive to the composition. 
In the last is Dedalus, constructing the bull for Pasiphaé, assisted by attendant Cupids. 

1n the arbours below, children are playing in a variety of attitudes; the first and 


last composition of each compartment are of stucco, and the rest is painted in the 
natural colours (2). 


(1) Called the Amorini, and known as a composition of Raphacl, by Ugo da Carpi’ chinro- 


d seuro print. Tide 
Bartsch Peintre-Graveur ;—tom. xii., p. 107; No. 3. 


(2) The colours of this Plate, as well as of the following ones, are described in the 12th Plate, where these 
arched ceilings are developed. See also Pl. 1, Nos. 9 and 10, for the colours of the archivolts. ss 


10. 


THE SECOND GROINED CEILING. 


[Dp IN THE pray.] 


The distribution of this vault corresponds, on the whole, with that of the foregoing, 
although in the detail there is a eonsiderable variety. As before observed, Amphitrite 
occupies the centre—the four paintings in the medallious represent Achilles among 
the daughters of Lyeomedes, discovered hy Ulysses (1)—the celebrated parting-scene 
of Penelope from Icarius (2)—the amorous meeting of Hermaphrodite and Salmacis, 


{t) Lempriére’s Classtcal Dictionary ; wide “ Achilles ;” and “ Statius Achilleis.* 
(2) Idem, ride “Icanus.” And Pausan. Laconia, lib. iit. cap. xx. 


and a group of Satyrs. 


‘ The corners of the spandrils are animated by charming 
children among a trelli 


s; and the border hetween these corners is divided by stuecoes 
of figures of (cities, and by shields with the emblem of Clement Vil; Cupids, sea- 
horses, and srabesques, fill the rest of it. The Meanders on these two plates, in white 
stucco on deep blue ground. and picked with gold, are of great beauty. 


PENIUE, 40. 


STUCCOES AND PAINTINGS OF THE PASSAGE 


AND DETAILS OF THE ARABESQUES IN THE OPEN HALL, 


[B 1x TNE PLay.] 


The consuminate skill with which Giulio Romano decorated the different parts of 
this building, is particularly visible in the passage which leads tu the beautiful hall, 
last described, for the simplicity of the decorations of this entrance acts as a fuil to the 
richness of the atrium. The arabesques adorning this entrance are formed in a slight 
stucco, which here and there only is relieved by a delicate green back-ground. Above 


the small door is seen a statue as it formerly existed. The arch of the vault shows 


very tasteful pattems of palm-hranches, 
meanders, 


Aand C 


small architectural compositions, and graceful 


ive some of the rich pilasters iu the hall, also parts of the niches, on 
larger scale; showing the endless variety, in shape and colour, displayed in those 
spaces above the niches, on which the emblems of the Medici are painted (1). 


(1) For the colours of the marbles in the niches, sce add. Plate A. 


DECORATIONS OF THE VILLA PONIATOWSKY, THE PALAZZO MONTALTO, AND THE PALAZZO ALTIERI. 


PEATEs 2: 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE GROINED ARCHES C AND D, AND TIE MOSAICS AND SHELL-WORK OF THE FOUNTAINS. 


This Plate contains, on a larger scale, a number of those arabesques which have 
been given entire in the foregoing Plates. Letters point out the colours of cach pat, 
und the geometrical forms of the arches can here best be understood. The mosaic 
aud shell-work of the fountain-grotte f will not be without interest to the lovers of 
art, and to the antiquary, as it was taken from an ancient model (1). Previous to the 


(1) Vasari in Giovanni da Udiui, T. xiii., pag. 45. 


discovery of similar Mosaics of ornaments of fountains in Pompei, very few would 
have believed in the correctness of this statement; the fishes, amphibious animals, and 
shells, afford very appropriate material for the decorations of 2 fountam. The 
elephant’s head, and the rich festoons of dusky marble round it, are masterly executed, 
and of great truth (2). 

(2) The letters indicating the eolours of this Plate are different from those of the key; but a corresponds to y ; 
btom; ctoe; dtoq; ctoA; f to R. 


DECORATIONS OF THE VILLA PONTATOWSKY, 


THE PALAZZO MONTALTO, AND THE PALAZZO ALTIERI. 


<—— 


PLATES 13—15. 


There were, and still are, many palaces and conntry-houses, in and near Rome, pos- 
sessing arabesque-decorations of the Sixteenth century, and when we see the long list 
of disciples and followers of Raphael in Vasari’s Life of Perino del Vaga, (1) and 
consider the great and numberless works that sprung up in so short a spaee of time, 
we are easily convinced that many skilful artists may have existed whose names are 
uot preserved, and that we may often be at a loss to ascertain which are the works of 


(1) Perino del Vaga, T, xi. 42. 


those with whose names we are acquainted. In fact, those disciples must have obtained 
such a practical skill in this branch of art, that one hint, one slight sketch, by any of 
the Great Masters, must have been sufficient to enable them to produce a work almost 
equal in merit to the master-pieces we so justly admire. Of this class are the decora- 
tions of the three ceilings given on the three following Plates, which, although uot 
ascribed to any great name, are undoubtedly excellent specimens of that school, and 
by their graceful simplicity particularly adapted as models for imitation. 


PLATE 13. 


DECORATIONS OF A CEILING IN THE VILLA PONIATOWSKY, NOW VILLA GIORGI. 


Close to the villa built by Pope Julius III., known under the name of “ Villa di 
Papa Ginlio,” is situated au elegant casino, late the property of Prince Poniatowsky, 
so well known as a munificent patron of art ; the building may have been erected and 
adored in the Sixteenth eentury, but for whom and at what precise time is not 
known ; its present owner is Signor Giorgi, who keeps it in admirable order. The 
house, of which we have here given the ceiling and sections of the principal room or 
saloon, is situated on an elevated terrace, to which an open staircase of classic propor- 
tions leads through fragments of antiqne sculpture. From this terrace there is an 
interesting view of St. Peter's, Monte Mario, with the Villa Madama, and the suburbs 
of Rome. 

The distribution of the ceiling before us is very tasteful: the central painting, which 
is supposed to be in tapestry, represents the visit of Qneen Shela to Solomon. The 


manner in which this picture is treated, the gay, ornamental flowers and foliage, mixing 
fancifully with animals and evil genii, on a white gronnd, give to the whole that light- 
ness which is so desirable in decorations of this kind; the centre-piece and all the 
soffits are bordered with wreaths of jasmine. The spandrils are adorned by allegorical 
personifications of plenty, victory, the chase, and other similar figures, each surrounded 
by 2 wreath of foliage. The small soffits of the arches are equally rich in Pompeian 
arabcsques, which style is strikingly imitated in the Innettes of the walls. From all 
we know of the works of Balthazar Peruzzi, and in particular from an examination of 
his finest paintings in the villa Belcaro, near Siena, we are warranted in ascribing the 
decoration of the reom in question to that celebrated artist (1). 


(1) The arabesques in the title-page are from Villa Belearo. For the colours of the arehivolts, see the uddi- 
tional plate A. No. 14. 


PLATE 14. 


VESTIBULE IN THE PALAZZO MONTALTO, 


(NEAR SA. MA, DELLA PACE.) 


This small palace, in the immediate neighbourhood of St. Damaso, in Parione, in the 
street of the same name, was originally built for the clergy of the “ Nazione Picenna,” 
inhabitants of the Marea d’ Ancona, but has reecived the appellation under which it is 
now known, since Cardinal Montalto, afterwards Sixtus V., a member of the same 
clerical body, inhabited it. Although it belonged from the carliest times to this 
society, its present improved construction is attributed te Balthazar Peruzzi. Its 
freseo decorations are of very different epochs, but it is probable that the vestibule 
only, now almost destroyed, belongs to the time of that architect; the remaining 
decorations are more or lesa in a false taste, as, in particular, the richly-painted court 
on the first floor. Most of the rooms of the same story are also painted ; many have 
the armorial hearings of the prelates who resided here, among which are the arms 


of Pope Marcellus IJ. Of the later paintings, none are more interesting or better 
than those in a small eabinet representing the labours of Ierenles, elegant arabesques, 
and rich gildings ; these appear to be among the better works of the Zuecari, and of 
the time of Sixtus V. 

The decorations of the arched ceiling of the small vestibule, which is given in this 
Plate, are similar in design to the foregoing, although of smaller dimensions. The 
signs of the zodiae, filling the soflits of the arches, were favourite snbjects in the 
ornamental pxinting of the time. The candelabras in the spandrils are of great 
elegance, as are also the decorations on the archivolts, of which, however, very little 
is left; nearly one-half of the ceilg has been destroyed, owing to the division of the 
vestibule by a wall, and the whitewashing of the smaller portion. 


PLATE 15. 


PAINTINGS IN THE VESTIBULE IN THE PALAZZO ALTIERI, VIA DEL DELFINO. 


This small palace belonged to the noble family of the Altieri, and probably was 
inhabited by them before Clement X., a Pope of that family, filled the chair of St. 
Peter, when his opulent relations built the splendid palace in the Piazzo del Gest, and 
the magnificent villa near 8. Croce in Gerusalemme. Jt coutains in the vestibule of 
the first floor some exquisite specimens of arahesque paintings in the Ponrpeian style. 


The Eeht architecture of the Zuccari, and the clegant profile of the evruice, point it 


out as a work of the time of Bramante , its architect, however, is as imkunown us the 
author of the elegant paintings that decorate the ceiling. The delicate sahnon tint of 
the ceiling has a very agrecable effect with the brilliant white of the soffits ; the arechi- 
volts are adorned with stuccoes, aud the lunettes are again borrowed from classical 
sourees. 


6 PALAZZO FARNESE (ALLA LUNGARA). 


PALAZZO FARNESE (ALLA LUNGARA). 


CALLED LA FARNESINA, 


1510—1624. 


BALTHAZAR PERUZZI, RAPUAEL, GIULIO ROMANO, G. A. RAZZI, AND OTHERS. 


PLATES 16-18. 


This beantiful structure was the abode of the rich Sienese bauker, Agostino Ghigi, 
the accomplished friend of all who were great in genins and art. Ile intrusted thre 
work to his countryman, Balthazar Peruzzi, after having selected for its situation tlre 
plain between Monte Gianicuto and the Tiber, then the most fashionable part of Rome. 
This elegant palace arose in all the beauty of its proportions anridst the most luxuriant 
vardens, which still excite admiration by their tasteful arrangement, their fountains, 
shaded walks, and their abundance of southern fruits. How hrilliant must this scene 
have been when the now closed arcades presented their treasnres of art; when the 
tasteful chiaroscuri (of which the river-side alone preserves some cxquisite traces) 
were in all their freshness ; and when the splendid court of Leo X. was to be found 
collected within its precints (1). Subordinate bnildings—as, for instance, tlre stables, 
the architecture of which is attributed to Raphael, and the pavilion, which sprung up 
mone night, as if by the rod of a magician—are either partly in ruins, or have been 
altogether destroyed. 

The perfect propriety of the architecture of this palace has ever pointed it out as a 
model for buildings of the kind, while the interior, paintcd by the greatest artists, has 
rendered it the admired type for the higher class of internal decorations. 
history of Psyche is well known, 


Raphael's 
Sebastian del Piombo, Balthazar Peruzzi, and 
taniel da Volterra. painted in the adjoining room, which, from Raphael's exquisite 


(1) Fanucei Opere pie di Roma, lib. II. cup. 21. 


work, received the name of the “Gallery of Galatea.” In the upper story Balthazar 
again painted some perspective aud architectural decorations, above which Giulio 
Romano and his best pupils introduced subjects from the “ Metamorphoses of Ovid,” 
and on the front of the chimney the forge of Vulean. In another room G. A. Razzi 
painted the beautiful fresco of Alexander and Roxana, to which a rich ceiling with 
chiaroscuros and elegant arabesques (2) was added at a later period. 

When Gregory XH. confiscated (against all right and justice) the goods of the 
Gighi family, under the plea of paying their debts, this villa becaine the property of 
Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, 1580, who spent large sums ou its embellishment, and 
who introduced his artus in almost every part of the buddings. 

In later times the Farnesina, with the rest of the Farnese possessions, devolved to 
the Crown of Naples, which, by a most unhappy destiny, has become the owner of 
some (3) of tlie finest monuments of the flonrishing epoch of the Fine Arts in the 
Roman States ; and which, by a strange incongruity, appears to witness with insensi- 
bility their rapid and umchecked decay, while it spares neither expense nor care in 
preserving its own treasures of art (4). 


(2) Vide Plate 30, A. 

(3) Villa Madoma; Palazzo Farnese: Palazzo Farnesina, and Palazzo Caprorola. 

{1) The best descriptions are given by Bellor:; in the “ Beselireibung der Stadt Rom,” and in Quatremére de 
Quiney’s Dictionnaire d'Arechitceture. 


PLATE 16. 


FRONT AND SIDE ELEVATION OF THE PALAZZO FARNESINA. 


This Plate gives tbe design of the principal facade and of the front towards the 
river, On the ground floor, the centre uf the building is formed by five arches, and a 
wing projects on each side; upon this is placed a single story, surmounted hy an 
elegant frieze in terra cotta, with genii and festoons, among which a row of smaller 
windows are hidden. Of the seven arcades on the river front, five belong to the 
(Gallery of Galatea, and are now transformed into windows. In the corners, arising 
from the arches and the pilasters, fourteen syimbolical fignres seated have been beauti- 
fully painted in chiaro-scuro by one of the best pupils of Raphacl, and are in tolerable 


preservation. Similar figures representing Fame, in corresponding places in the frout, 
are almost entirely effaced. As the rest of the paintings, which formerly adorned the 
onter walls, are gone, and the last-mentioned figures would have appeared insignificant 
alone, they have not been given in this Plate. 

The palace is constructed of brick ; the arclitraves, pilasters, window, and door- 
posts, are of peperino (1). 


(1) Peperino, the common name of a stone ehiefly formed of yoleanic ashes. 


PLATE 17. 


The centre of this Plate contains the plan of the palace and the flower —or fountain- 
garden. The large gallery, B, forming the entrance, is that which is adorned by 
Raphael's fable of Psyche; an outline of this is given in the following Plate: tbe 


svetion of the rovum is “en here on the left hand side. ‘The contiguous gallery, called 


that of Galatea, is marked A, a small section of it is also introduced here on the right; 
and in Plate 18 it will be treated more in detail. On both sides of the plan some of 


the principal architectural members are given on a larger scale, as also part of the 
frieze in terra cotta. 


PLATE 17, A. 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE LOGGIA OF PSYCHE. 


The paintings of tbis hall, being purely historical, do not belong properly to a work 
on arabesqne decorations; yet, as they are the greatest ornament of this palace, it was 
thought that perspective view of the gallery would be a welcome addition to the 
work. Iaphael followed, in the composition of this charming fable, the description of 
Apuleius: on the ten spaudrils he represented the principal scenes of the story; and 
in the oblong spaces in the ceutre (divided into two compartments by the Ghigi arms) 
he painted the joyful consummation; the two last paintings being supposed to be on 
tapestry. The fourteen little soffits he filled with Cupids, carrying the arms and other 
attributes of the deities over whom they have triumphed, while birds and other animals, 
sacred to those deities, surround them. 

Every partition is bordered by an exuberant garland of flowers and fruits, the work 
of Giovanni da Udine. 

It is not only evident that Raphael composed these beautiful paintings, but we also 
kuow that he executed the large cartuons for his pupils, who painted the hall under 
lis direction. To bestow much time on the paintings themselves was not in his power, 
us he was at the same time occupied in exccuting his great works in the Vatican ; one 
outy of the three Graces in that spandril (on the farthest spandril on the right hand 
side), where Cupid shows them his bride. can with safety be ascribed to the great 


| 
| 


painter himsclf. Giulio Romano had a principal share in the execution of these 


paintings, of which his colouring, aud a peculiar breadth in the forms, furnish ample 
testimony. 

Towards the end of tbe seventeenth century these frescoes were in so bad a state, 
that it was necessary to fasten them down to the wall by copper nails, and C. Maratti 
undertook to restore them. Although he did it with great skill and care, yet the 
harmony of the work was destroyed by it; still more so, as he failed in the tone of the 
backgronnd, the garish blue of which only rendered the red tints of Giulio Romana 
inore conspicnous. 


The somewhat insipid decorations of the walls, with then niches and pedestals in 


“painted marbles, belong to the times of the Farncsi. Why these pedestals remained 


without either busts or figures is not easy to conceive, for tle room: was considered as 
finished. 

The earliest description of these paintings is given by Gallus Evidius, in 1511. The 
most detailed work on them is by Bellori. As rewards prints, the set by N. Dorigny, 
who also engraved the Galatea, is the best (1). 


(Q) Peyehes et Amoris nmpti ac fabule Rome in Farnesian’s historiis expressie, a Nic, Ric. Dorigny del et ine 
et a S°. Petro Belloris notis Wlustratm, &ce. &e, Romm, 1604. 


VILLA LANTE, t 


PLATE 18. 


PAINTINGS ON THE ARCHED CEILING OF THE SALA DI GALATEA, 


The plan of this rich ceiling was designed by the architect of the palace, Balthazar 
Peruzzi, who also paiuted the larger part of its frescoes. The two principal paintings 
in the centre, representing the Fate of Mednsa, and Diana drawn on her car, are sur- 
rounded by a number of mythological compositions filbng the spandrils, lunettes, and 
soflits of the ceilmg; these show the learning of Peruzzi, and the influence of the 
revived classic taste of that period. Below cach of the hexagonal compartments stands 
a Cupid, painted in chiaro-senro, and holding a tablet, formerly, perhaps, witb an 
allusion to the representation above it. The upper corners of the spandrils, likewise 
in cbiaro-scuro upon a deep blue ground, are even now snch powerful imitations of 
relievo, that we may well believe Vasari, who tells us that Titian was deceived by them 
as well as by the painted architectural details of the roof. The supposed frieze, witb 
inasks, palm-leaves, and dolpbins, which is given in two dimensions, is in the thickness 
of the rich frame round the two large centre paintings; it conld not bave been brought 
into the engraving without extreme awkwardness in the effeet. The rest of the detail 
gives the archivolts above tbe arches now transformed into windows, and some of the 
angles both of the spandrils and of the ceiling. Only the arms of the Farnesi and the 
small rosettes are In real relievo, all the members of the elaborate cornices are painted, 
The walls of the room are divided by double pilasters under each spandril, covered 
with arabesques in chiaro-seuro with some slight gildings upon a blne ground, 


These arabesques are not in the purest taste, althongh many clegant figures warrant 
the supposition that Razzi and other Sienese painters were employed in this part of 
the decoration, 

The architrave which surrounds the room is of gilt stucco, and gilding has also been 
applied to the edges of the pilasters, which produces a rich and barmonious eficet. 
The spaces between the pilasters were originally imtended to be filled hy Raphacl. 
The Galatea alone, however, was executed. Sebastian del Piombo painted a Poly- 
phemus on the wall uext to the Galatea ; his work is now entirely repainted. fF the 
landscapes afterwards introdueed into the remaining spaces on the walls, and above the 
doors and windows, only those on the latter remind us of the style of Poussin, to 
whom they are aseribed; they are probahly executed by one of his followers. ‘The 
lunettes contain frescoes by Scbastiau del Piomho, representing the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid. Tbe soffits, with a gold gronnd, are the work of Daniel da Volterra. In this 
room, in one of the Innettes, is the head said to he drawn by Michael Angelo, when 
he was waiting one day for Sebastian del Piomho: varions unfounded stories have 
been hnilt on tbis circumstance. The pavement is composed of square glazed tiles, 
the colonrs of whieh correspond in the diagonal direction (1). 
room, also, were retouched by Carlo Maratti. 


The frescoes in this 


(1) See add. Plate 2, N*. 1s. 


VILLA LANTE. 


GIULIO ROMANO, 


PLATES 


Giulio Romano lived on terms of great intimacy with Balthazar Turini, of Pescia, 
datario (1) to Leo X., and huilt for that prelate a casino on the Monte Gianicolo, where 
its summit, extending northwards, commands one of the finest views of Rome. The 
same artist, assisted by his pupils, Hkewise decorated the interior of this palazzino 
with bistorical frescocs, of which Vasari has given ns a description (2), and the 
brothers Piranesi, engravings (3). They are principally scenes from tbe life of Numa 
Pompilius, who was supposed to have been buried on the Monte Gianicolo. This 
charming villa, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, hecame the property of 
the Lante family, who substituted their arms for those of the Turini; in later times 
tbe Borgbese family owned it for a short period, bnt gave it up to the French nuns, 
called “Les Dames du saeré Cour,” after having removed the historical paintings. 
Tbe otber productions of Giulio’s fanciful pencil have either perished throngh the 
mistaken zeal of the French sisterhood, or have been rendered absolutely inaccessible 
to the public (4). It has, therefore, heen out of onr power to obtain a correet plan of 
the bonse aud gardens, none having been taken dnring the time Prince Borghese was 
in possession. The two designs before us form the decoration of two of tbe smaller 
yooms, called those of Fornarina, and of the Poets. They are similar in the general 
arrangement of the paintings. In the centre of eacb we observe the arms of the 
Lanti witbin a massive octagonal frame (5), partly in colour, partly m wlute stueco. 
In eacb room the four sides of the coves of the ceiling are adorned witb as many 
medallions ; in oue (Plate 19) are represented the portraits of four females, among 
which tbat of the Fornarina alone is familiar to us; in the other (Plate 20) are the 


(1) Datario, quello che presiede all’ ufficio cardinalizio in Roma, coai detto dalla data delle suppliche segnate. 
Alberti Datario, Uflicio nella corte di Roma, sopra la colluzione de’ bonefioj. Lat. Dutarius. Dict. della Crusca. 
) T.s., p. 206. 
(3) Peintures de 1a villa Lante, de l’invention de Jules Romain, par ics fréres Piranesi ; des. par Th. Piroli, of 
the complete work of Piranesi, V™°. xxiv. 
(4) The parts formerly esisting besides what has been described above, were: 
1. A large hall with a very rich ceiling, curiously decorated with the arms and emblems of the Medici, 
and by Cupids upon cars, drawn by animals both real and fabulous. 
2. A corridor full of beautiful atuccocs. 
3. A third room, called that of the Seasons, similar in its arrangement with the room of lhe Poets. 
(5) See add. Plate 1, N°, 19. 


WAU, hs 


PLATE 


Having met with a sketch of the third ceiling among Professor Thiirmer’s Romau 
studies, viz., that of the Seasons, we have great pleasure in adding it to this uew 
edition, 

The general arrangement of this beautiful example corresponds witb those given in 


same nomber of portraits of men. Among these, two represent Dante and Petrarch, 
whence we may conclude that the otber two also were designed to commemorate 
celebrated poets. Indeed it is the vulgar opinion, that Ariosto and Tasso are the 
subjects of the two remaining paintings; but as Tasso was born in 1544, and the 
Villa Lante was painted about 1524, the uame of the latter has evidently heen mis- 
applied ; and we are therefore inclined to helieve the fourth portrait, in the costnme of 
a canon of Florence, to be that of Angelo Poliziano, the great and learned friend of 
Turini, the preceptor of Leo X., and the only poet of that time who could be placed 
im such company. This view, too, is confirmed by the circumstance, that there exists 
in the Holbein Collection at Basle a portrait of Polizisno, not only painted in the 
same dress, hut bearing, in other respects, the greatest resemhlance to the one in 
question. The four female portraits have, iu like manner, been called the muictressee 
of Raphael, or his models; (6) but can it be supposed that the artist would have 
placed the portraits of bis mistresses, professedly as such, in the honse of Turini? 
Is it not mnch more likely that these beautiful countenances are the Tepresentatious of 
Beatrice, Lanra, Ursolina, and Cassandra, to correspond with Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, 
and Poliziano ? Jt need not be objeeted, that Ursolina, whose family name has bh 
been disclosed hy Ariosto, conld not be supposed to have sat for her portrait, since, in 
a series of ideal heads, Giulio Romano migbt have taken the liberty of suhstituting a 
favourite of his own for the poct’s mistress. Again: the circumstance of the portrait 
in question resembling the Barberini picture, commonly called the Fornarina, rather 
leads us to conelnde, that tbe latter is a misnomer. In the same manner, in the 
instance of the Cassandra, it may be snpposed that Giulio Romano fonnd - some 
admired object a suitable vepresentation of Poliziano’s impassioned “Canzoni.” But 
in representing the mistresses of the two elder poets, it was unnecessary to resort to 
tbe same expedient. Tbe nsual conventional portraits of Laura and of Beatrice were 
everywhere to he met with; and, accordingly, two of the heads in question may 
readily be assigned to them (7). 


(6) See Recueil d’Estampes, gravées d’nprés des Peintures antiques Italiennes, &c. &e., 
Desnoyers. Puris, 1821; pag. 9. 
(7) For some colours of Plate 20, see also add. Plate 1, No. 20. 


par Aug. Boucher 


20, A. 
Plates 19 and 20—the centre only excepted—which, besides the large coat-of-arms, 


contains the insignia of several members of the Medici family as a privilege ocea- 
sionally permitted to their favourites, For the insignia see the note of page 4. 
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oy PALAZZO DEL T, IN MANTUA. 


PALAZZO DEL T, 


GIULIO ROMANO AND PRIMATICCIO. 


IN MANTUA. 


1525—1530, 


PLATES 21—23. 


Ginko Romano, finding himself compelled by circumstances to leave Rome, yielded 
to the urgent invitations of Balthazar Castiglioni to enter the service of the Marehese 
Federigo Gonzaga, who required his assistauce in execution of the improvements which 
Tle was presented by that celehrated courtier to 
his sovereign, and received with the utmost cordiality and distinction. The anxiety of 
the prince to avail himself of Giulio’s talents and experience was so great, that he 
hardly allowed him time to recover from the fatigues of a long journey, but on the 
muut ut of Ins arrival sent him one of bis best horses as a present, mviting him to 
Visit in his company a favourite spot in the neighbonrhond of Mantua, where he kept 
his horses aud hounds, and where he wished to convert the existing buildings into a 
house of occasional retirement and recreation. Various accounts have heen given of 
the origin of the name del T, which was applied to this palace, but the only one which 
seenis to deserve credit is that of Gabrieli Bertazzolo (1), who ascribes it to the form 
of the roads and avenues by which it was approached, and which were so arranged as 
to produce the capital letter T. 


he was then projecting in his palace. 


ll the old authors, beginning with Vasari, write it 
del T. and not as in modern times del Te, which affords a confirmation of this view. 
It was Gonzaga’s intention to make this huilding an unpretendiug country house, with 
ene single large room besides the necessary accommodation ; hut Giulio, in acquitting 
himself of his commission, showed so much propriety and taste (2), that the Marquis, 


1) Urbis Mantuae Descriptio, and a nd edition of 1628, by Ludovico Delfichi. Palazzo del T. fa cost cbiamato 
perché sul principio della sua bonificazione furono fatte due strade, cbe ora sono adornate di pioppi, I'una dalla 
Posterla sino alla crociata oltre S. Francesco di Paolo. ¢ I'altra dail’ origino di Pajuola alle staile, ia modo che 
neste due strade venivano a formare giustamente la lettera T majuscola, ke. &c. 

(2) Giulio painted in that saloon the portraits of the principal mares and dogs, with landscapes, ard tbe labours 
of Hereules in chiaro-scuro. 


delighted to find his views so well exccuted, decided upon transforming and extending 
the new house into a splendid palace ; and thus gave Giulio the opportunity of applying 
in harmonious combination, his powers as architect, painter, and sculptor, to the pro- 
duction of this unrivalled specimen of later art. 

Giulio executed this great work, with the assistance of his skilfnl pupils Primaticcio, 
G. B. Pagni, and Rinaldo Mantuano (3), in the short space of five years, Numiberless 
ave the heauties in every branch of art with which this palace is filled; yet the short 
sojourn travellers usually make in Mantua, aud the number of other objects of interest, 
have generally led to the neglect of all hut the Sala de’ Giganti, and that of Psychie. 
Even the exquisite little Casino della Grotta (marked G in the plan), although perhaps 
the finest specimen of modern imitation of the grotto style (Plate 23), is searcely ever 
visited. 

Considering the damp situation of the palace, the dangerous vicinity of a fortress, 
often the scene of destructive warfare, and remembering the terrible pillage of Mantua 
in 1630, we cannot but be surprised at the state of preservation of most of the rooms. 
It is just, however, to add, that the Austrian government employs every means to keep 
the palace in repair (4). 


(3) Francesco Primaticcio, called often il Bologna; as also l'Abbate di St. Martino, 1490 to 1570; Beneditto 
Pagni da Pescia, who followed Giulio Romano to Mantua; Rinaldo Mantuano, perhaps the best pupil of Giulio; 
he died very young. 

(4) Deseriptions of the palace are to be found, among otbers— 

In the Prepylacen, t. iii. p. 912; or, Mantua in Jabr 1795 : Tiibingen, 1800, 

Giovanni Bottani: Deacrizione storiea delle pitturo del Palazzo del Te in Mantova, 1783; 8 fig. 

Cadioli: Deserizione delle pittnre, sculture ed architetture, che si osservano nella citth di Mantova e ne’ 
suoi contorni, di Gio. Cadioli, 1763, 

Quatremére de Quiney : Dictionnaire d’Architecture. 

Kugler. 


BEATE, 21, 


PLAN, ELEVATION AND DETAILS OF THE PALAZZO DEL T. 


aA» there exist elaborate works which describe the heauties of this architectural 
master-piece, we propose merely to point out the situation of the stuccoes and paint- 
ings for which this palace is so justly admired, and to limit the plates to the general 
plan and the elevation of two different facades of the quadrangle, and of the vestibule, 
or Hall of David. The fagade of the court corresponds exactly with that of the 
exterior, exceptmg that there are columns within, where there are pilasters on the 
outer front. 

The principal building, with the large court in the centre, forms an exact square, 
cach front being about 150 feet outside, and about 120 feet in the court. The order 
of architecture is throughout Doric, tastefully exhibiting all the variety of which this 
style is susceptible. 

The Hall opposite the principal entrance leads over a bridge into an extensive 
purterre, formerly a flower-gurden, which ends with a semi-circular wall, portioned 
out into fifteen niches, probably for statues. 

-\t euch extremity of this wall (as may be seen in the plan) is an exquisite apart- 
ment of small dimensions, composed of a grotto and loggia, with which a small flower- 
garden is connected. Ot these, the one on the left is still in a tolerable state of 
preservation; the other was destroyed more than a century ago by being used for a 
guard-house, 

Four vestibules divide the principal quadrangle into as many suites of apartments, 
of which, however, only those rooms are shown which are marked with numbers on 
the plan; the remaining and larger part is cither ruined or never was decorated. 

The following is the explanation of the references on the Plate:— 


THE PLAN. 


A, the principsl entrance, decorated with four marhle columns and some stuccoes. 

B, the bridge leading over the fish-pond. 

U and D, the portion corresponding with the elevation C of the Mall of David. 

}. A room with the remains of some fine frescoes, representing in a frieze Apollo and Marsyas, 
Pluto and Orpheus, and similar sabjects. 

- Sala dei Cavalli (ihe room of the korses), the oldest part of the edifice, painted with six full 
length portraits of Gonzaga’s horses. 


to 


3. Hall of Psyche, rich in frescoes, oil-paintings, and stuccoes, illustrating the story of Psyche, 
from Apuleius. 

4. Hall of Astronomy; designs personifying the signs of the Godiac, aud the Winds, are in 
stucco on the ceiling ; others, representing the sports and occupations of the Seasons, are 
painted in sixteen medallions. 


oe 


. Sala di Fetonte, called so from the oil-paintiag in the vault; the distribution of this small 
room is as tasteful as its execution is exquisite. 

G6. Vestibule of David (vide Plate 22). 

. Sala de’ Stucchi, in which there is a douhle fricze, executed hy Primaticcio, from designs of 
Giulio Romano, representing the triumphal entrance into Mantua of the Emperor 
Sigismund, in 1433, who, the year hefore, had created Gianfrancesco Gonzaga Marquis of 
Mantua. The arched ceiling is equally rich in stuccoes. These stuecoes have been engraved 
by Santi Bartoli, in his Sigismundi Augusti triumphus ex archetypo Julii Romani, a Fran- 
cisco Primaticcio, Mantuae. Anaglyphica opera elahoratum a Petro Sancto Bartolo 
excusum, Romae, 1670. In the second edition of 1680: Mantuae in Ducali Palatio quod 
del T nuneupatur Plastica atque Anaglyphica Sculptura mire elaboratum. 

- Sala de’ Cesari, with two medallions, and a larye painting in the centre hy Primaticcio, and 
six classical figures by Giulio Romano. 

Sala de’ Giganti, the description and eulogies of which, far beyond its deserts, fill all the 
gnide-hooks and works of that kind; it was chiefly executed by Rinaldo Mantuano,—a 
small portion only was the work of Giulio Romano. Original designs for this apartment 
are in existence, and are very superior. (vide St. Burtoli’s etchings for the composition, 
9 Plates. Giove che fulmina i Giganti, &.) 

G and H, the two apartments of the grotto. 

10. A staail vestibule. 

1]. The loggia given in Plate 23, 

12. The garden hetween ths logg' 

Plate 23. 

13. The grotto, or bagno, in the Pompeian style, richly 

in shell-work and mosaic. 

1t. A room with p: 


“4 


« 


oe 


ja and the bagno or grotto, with the terra cottas given in 


decorated with arabesques and tahleaux, 
This part is in a very dilapidated state, 

aintiags of a somewhat inferior kind, among which, however, there are four 
compositions from Roman history, which were engraved at the time by Giulio’s pupils of 


the Ghigi family ; they are—Attilius Regulus, Horatius Cocles, Zaleucus, and the Judy- 
ment of Brutus. 


REFERENCES TO THE ELEVATIONS. 
A, the principal exterior-froat. 


B, the front towards the garden ahove the fish-pond, with the section of the hridge, 

C, D, sections of the Hall of David, to show the situation of the decorations of Plate 22. 

K, 8 specimen of the rich stuccoes in the Hall of David. 

F, o singularity in the architecture of the court fugade, where the triglyphes between the 
coluains are represcuted as if dropping from thcir places ; a whimsical conceit, giving to a 
new house the appvarance uf one in a state of decay, 


THE DUGAL PALACE IN MANTUA, 


ICAU Eee 


DECORATIONS OF THE HALL OF DAVID, 
BY GIULIO ROMANO AND PRIMATICCIO. 


This was, perhaps, one of the most splendid vestibules in Italy, but it has suffered 
more than any other parts of the building from the effects of war, The richest 
stuccoes, many of which are by Primaticcio, cover every part of this hall; they 
represent scenes from the life of David, which has also furnished the subject of the 
paintings in the ceiling and in the hmettes; the latter correspond with that given in 
the Plate where David is represented playing on the harp; they are all painted from 
Giulio’s cartoons. The ceiling is decorated in a peenliar and beantiful manner. Reeds 


. 
) 


elegantly interwoven with luxuriant creeping plants form yery appropriate ornaments 
round the vacant panels of the ceiling, and the introduction of infant genii in those 
panels (the lower series of which are so placed as to allow of the figures being in easy 
and natural positions), has beautiful effect, As it is necessary to give the greater 
part of the ornaments on # very small scale, some of the most remarkable and useful 
of them have been repeated on a larger scale (1), 


(1) Sve also the ndiitional Pl. 2, N°. 22, for the stuechi under the arches. 


ICAI, Zs, 
THK CASINO AND TERRA COTTAS. 


[G@ IN THE pLay,] 


In the arrangement of this apartment Giulio Romano has, in point of classical taste, 
exquisite execution and unity, surpassed not only himsclf, but perhaps all other 
painters of modern times. Little is needed in explanation of the Plate before 1s, 
except to observe that the ceiling, of which two only cut of nine compartments are 
seen, represents human fife and its vicissitudes, beginning with the birth of man and 
ending with his immortality by means of fame; the two large Innettes at the two 
extremities of the loggietta belong to this series. The preservation of the frescoes is 
indifferent, and they are not without some retouching, although by a clever hand; 
those parts of the dado (B), where the two birds in fnll colour are represented, have 
heen entirely painted over in imitation of a veined marble like the corresponding 
spaces on the principal wall. , 

This specimen of decoration has been selected from preference, as, perhaps, few 
others are so well adapted to the limited size of modern town-houses. The mode of 
arrangement too is pecnliarly favourable to the introduction of works in the higher 


branches of fresco and oil-painting. The arabesques are light, and there are ample 
opportunities for the introduction of historical compositions. 


A, corresponds with a, b, of the plan, giving one-half of the length of the logy, 

B, is the elevation of the points ¢, ¢, of the plan. 

C, corresponding with the letters e, f, of the plan, shows part of some external paintings on 
cach side of a door, formerly connecting the loggietta, before mentioned, with a balcony ; 
(now both door and balcony are filled up). 

D, gives in smaller dimensions the whole front towards the garden, with the compartments of 
the paintings within the loggia, being qh, of the plan. 

3, part of the terra-cottas, representing subjects from the fables of Bsop. 


The tasteful arabesques with infants, ete., given in the upper part of the Plate, are 
parts of the painted decorations (1), 


(1) Sce also the add. PL. 2, N°. 23, for the marbles (the marbles o£ the pilasters are real marble). 


THE DUCAL PALACE IN MANTUA. 


MANTEGNA, GIULIO ROMANO AND SCHOOL—1524 AND LATER. 


PLATES 24—27. 


Guido Buonacolsi, surnamed Bottigella, third sovercign lord of Mantua, began in 
1302 the immense edifice which now comprises the so called Palazzo Imperiale, 
Palazzo Veechio, and Corte imperiale, and contains, it is said, five hnndyed rooms (1). 


Of the older building, however, little besides the front with its Gothic windows and 
battlements, and the arms of the Buonacolsi in the capitals of some columns, is now 
in existenee. Several artists had employed their talents upon it, before Giulio Romano 


(1) We are indebted to the skill and kind- 
ucss of Sigr. G. Biaggi, of Mantua, for the 
annexed plan, the first erer made, we belicre, 
of this combination of buldings—it will be 
found in additional Pl. 8, to this have been 
ndded A, the Facade of the palazzo Buona- 
colsi, and B, the front of the Cavallerizza. 
Besides the names given in the plan itself 
there are the following references to essen- 
{ial poiuts :— 


a, Scalcheria, 

4, eamere degli Arazzi, 

ec. camera del Zodiaco. 

d, Galleria degli Specchi. 


¢, giardino pensile. 

J; corridor leading to the Corte Vecchia, &c, 

g Sala de’ Marmi. 

hk, Sala and contiguous apartment of Troin 
(decorated by Mantegna). 

#, Corte Vecchia, now a military store-houre. 

4, t, Castello, now Archives, on the first 
floor of the ducal apartments. 

m, Sala, with the portraits of the Gonanga 
family by Mantegna. 

n, gallery connecting the Sala de’ Marmi 
with the appartamento Stivali. 

9, appartamento Stivali, 

7; appartamento Paradiso, 

gq: 4 passage leading to the cathedral, 
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was called upon to transform it entirely, and exhibit uew proofs of the inexhaustible 
powers of his imagination. Since his time many other artists have contributed in 
various ways to its embellishment. In fact, for tbe grandenr of its masses, for [ier 
priety, iuvention and decorations of every kind, for the solution of the most perplexing 
problems in architectural and pictorial arrangement, for the skilful adaptation of 
designs to the most uninyiting and embarrassing spaces, we know of no edifice of the 
kind cither in or out of Italy which approaches this imperial residence, or which dis- 
plays such varied resources to the student of decorative Art; but, we lament to say, 
that none has been made so little nse of for that purpose, Many are the apartments 
which this mass of buildings comprises; some of them preserve the shadow of their 
original splendour; others have been fitted up in later yenrs, and are still fine; but 
the finest have been used for centnries as barracks, and are in a deplorable state. Of 
the apartments which are known by particular names, the following are perhaps the 
most deserving of the attention of the student, viz. the Appartamento di Troja, (1) 
hy Mantegna and Giulio; that of the “ Stivali,” by Ginlio and Primaticcio; the Ducale 


(1) Te this apartment belong the roms containing the Arazzi (tapestry from the cartoons at Hampton-court), 
being the only place in esistence where these faest works of Raphael are exlubited ip a manner which dues thom 


yusiice. 
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by Viani, with unrivalled specimens of soflits in the proper sense of the word; and the 


apartment called “il Parndiso,” the residence, or rather hermitage, of the amiable and 


accomplished Isabella d'lste, (2) widow of Francis, last Marquis of Mantua, contain- 
ing a museum of ornmments and furniture of that epoch. Among tbese apartments 
are the rooms of the Archives by Mantegna; the room for which Titian painted the 
Cirsars (which afterwards formed part of King Charles I's collection) ; the gallery of 
the Arcieri (Bowmeu); the gallery of marbles, and the giardino pensile, These illus- 
trations are, however, confined to those parts which are most singular for their 
originality or their benuty, viz., the eciling of the Uftizio della Scalcheria (the Cnrver's 
apartment); the gallery of marbles, and part of the small rooms on the old (3) 
Cinrdino pensile, to the description of which we now proceed (4). 


(2) Ixabella died 1539. The Marquis Francesco Gonzaga reigned from 148% to 1519; he was the father of 
Federico 11., first Duke, the friend of Giulio, 

(3) The off Giardino pensile, now destroyed ; a Giardino pensile still existing, but of a more recent date. 

(4) An imperial commission has just been appointed to examine what can be done for the preservation or 
restoration of the classic paintings at Mantua. We hope they will perform their duty efficiently, and that they 
will also bestow some care on the restoration of the arahesques, whicb hare not been ineluded in their plan. 

Tho pajutings in this palace, too, are minutely described in the Propylaeen, T. 3, pp. 46, 47, 


PLATE 24. 


DECORATIONS ON THE CEILING OF THE UFFIZIO DELLA SCALCHERTA (1). 


A. MANTEGNA AND GIULIO ROMANO, 


‘This exquisite specimen of a richly decorated ceiling is enid to be one of the first 
paintings which Giulio Romano exccuted in Mantua, ‘Tbe conceptiou is beautiful, and 
the execution most careful. The white ground in the centre-piece, which alone could 
give distinctness to the multitude of objects introduced upon it, relieves the colours 
admirably, and they are still more set off by the hrilliant border in deep colours in 
the spandrils and soffits, adorned witb the most exquisite little stuccoes and arabesques. 


(1) Xcaleheria, l'arte ed ufficio dello scaleo; lat. architriclini ufficium. Scalco, quegli, che ordina il conrito, ¢ 
mette 10 tavola la yiranda, e ancbe quesli, che lo trincia. Diz, della Crusea. 


The larger medallions in the four corners of the ceiling, and those in the spandrils, 
are imitations of stucco and mosaic (2). The figure of a female, with a genius in the 
centre, looking over a balustrade, is painted im oil, and is attributed to Mantegna. 
The pleasures of the chase, or sports of Diana, in the Innettes, are amongst the most 
elegant inventions of Giulio Romano. 


(2) The busts are upon a ground of imitated gold-mosaic; the other medallions are imitations of terra cotta; 
the circles round them are of different colours, but mostly grecu, yellow, and neutral tint. 


PLATES 25 AND 26. 


LA GALLERIA DE’ MARMI. 


$o called from a considerable number of inaster-pieces of the Grecian chisel, which 
ouce adorned it, but which, in common with the rest of the treasures of Art possessed 
by the Gouzagas, were removed northward after the pillage of 1630.—There is some 
unalogy between the arrangement of this loggia and that of the Villa Madama; it 
excels the Roman Loggia in unity of design, but has less boldness and grandeur in its 
proportions. It must be confessed, however, that the ornamental work, especially as 
here given in mere outline, is opeu to the charge of excessive richness. As Plate 23 
is perhaps the finest specimen of the imitation of the antique, so this is the most suc- 


cessful specimen of the style of the revival—it offers the most tasteful examples of 
architectural arrangement, arabesques, and detail of stuecocs. It has therefore been 
thought desirable to fill 2 second Plate (26) with the principal details on a larger 
scale, underneath whicb, that part of the Hall in which these decorations occur is 
repeated in its geometrical lines, in order to facilitate the reference to their positions (1). 


{) For A and B, sce the Plan; for the colours of the marbles and other particulars, see also additional Plate 
2, Nos. 25, 26. 


PEATEs 27, 


ARABESQUES AND COLOURED STUCCOES FROM THE GIARDINO PENSILE. 


In the centre of this Plate a part of a small cabinet belonging to the apartment of 
the Giardino pensile is represented, as it contains those rare and very elegant specimens 
of coloured stuccoes with which the rest of the Plate is filled. 

Here we may observe, that these minute coloured stuccoes are an eleinent peculiar 
to the first half of the 16th century, and belong almost exclusively to Giulio Romano, 
who, in them, revived a branch of ancient decoration ou a smaller scale ; and con- 
sidcring tbe relief and variety which they afford in stucco-decoration, they are 
deserving of more general application. 


Ais one-half of the upper part of the cabinet, upon which most of the surrounding details 
are to be found. 


The letters @ are painted arabesques and coloured stuccoes of this cabinct. 

The letters b belong to a toggietta adjoining the cabinet. 

The letters c give two gilt stuccoes of the Casino, Plate 23. 

And letter 7 marks two similar stuccoes in the Sala de’ Basso-reliefi in the Palazzo del 'T' (1). 


{1) For the two architraves on each side of this section of the room, see additional Plate 2, N°. 27. 


PLATE 27 A. 


DECORATIONS OF A SMALL LOGGIA OVERLOOKING THE GIARDINO PENSILE AT MANTUA. 


BY GIULIO ROMANO, 


Nothing can better illustrate the marvellous fertility of Ginlio Iomano in this 
branch of decoration than tbe tasteful arabesques which adorn this loggia, portions of 
which have cen already given on a large scale ou the preceding Plate. Upon the 
walls and ceiling of a comparatively insignificant loggietta, is lavished an affluence of 
design, which would suffice to adorn a suite of apartments, The panels contain 
subjects treated in the antique style, while in the decoration of the friezes, archi- 


traves and cornices, a closer imitation of nature has been observed 5 the two principal 
Innettes are filled with emblematical subjects, of which the one, a graceful tignre of 
Pomona among genii of the harvest, is given on our Plate. . ? 

The whole design of this small feature of the palace exhibits in a remarkable 
manner the essential faculty of the decorative Arts, viz. the giving magnitude heanty 
and interest to localities comparatively of small dimensions and nee 


PALAZZO MARTINENGO, IN BRESCIA. 11 


LE CAMERE DI SAN PAOLO, AT PARMA. 


CORREGGIO. ABOUT 1519. 


PLATE 28. 


Parma, the scene of Correggio's gigantie efforts, possesses also one of his most 
charming productions in decorative painting. In what was formerly the monastery of 
St. Paolo (1), there exists two rooms, in a style of ornament not commonly met 
with in edifices of this kind. The one is attributed to Araldi (2), the pupil of 
Giovanni Bellini; the other is the work of Correggio, being the first he executed at 
Parma, The richest arabesques, exemplifying the fantastic elements which were 
derived from the school of Squarcione and Mantegna, eover the ceiling of the room, 
painted by Araldi. It consists of an imitation of white stucco upon a blue back- 
ground ; many medallions, in the shape of small pictures, and heads, in full colours, 
are interwoven like a rich embroidery, by the fanciful artist; the Iunettes are filled 
with inythological ond historical allusions and compositions. 

It has been found necessary, in order not to increase the bulk and expense of this 
work, to omit the decorations of the arehed ceiling in question, as well as several 
other decorations, which would merely have augmented the number of beautiful 
examples beyond what was practically useful. 


The second room, and that which we now proceed to describe, was painted by order 


of Giovanna di Piacenza, the abbess of this monastery; who invited Correggio to 
Parma for the express purpose of painting her apartment. ‘The vault of this Too, 
which at the springing of the curve is perfectly square, converges in the form of a 
ome, divided into sixteen concave compartments, supported by as many reeds, 
transforming the whole dome into a bower. There are also sixteen openings of an 
oval form in this trellis-work, bebiud which are seen the half concealed figures of 
charmiug children, in appearance of the size of life, genii of the chase, occupted with the 
implements of its sports, and beautifully contrasted by their sunny tints with the deep 
shade withiu the bower. The lower portion of each compartment is adorned with a 
niche containing a stutne of some classic deity, the whole heing painted in imitation 
of white marble; for the detailed explanation of which the reader is referred to the 
description of the learned Padre Affo (3). These niches rest upon a painted entab- 


(1) Now belonging to the Academy of the Fine Arts. 


(2) Alessandro Araldi flourished from 1500 to 1530, 
(3) Regionamento sopra una stanza dipinta del Correggio in un monastero in Parma. Parma, 1794, 8°. 


PALALLO 


MARTINE 


lature, and serve to combine successfully the light tint of the wall with the depth of 
the arbour, giving at the same a more pleasing form to the outline of the dome. 

It is to be presuined that the walls were formerly painted; now, however, only a 
splendid figure of Diana in her car, setting out for the chase, remains over the eclegaut 
narble chimney, which is well preserved (4). 

The circumstance that Donna Giovanua bore a crescent in her coat of arms, may 
have been the first motive for introducing the figure and sports of Diana into these 
paintings ; besides which, the idea of chastity thereby implied, was appropriate to the 
superior of a monastery. 

The present Plate represents the fourth part of this dome in a finished state, and 
also the compositions of children and niches helonging to the other three sides, but on 
asmaller scale. The chimney, with the Diana mentioned above, is also given. 


B, the festoon in the centre of the dome, with the arms of the Abbess, is here repeated, both 
on account of its being difficult to distinguish it in the forcshortening, and because it 
offers a good centre decoration, applicahle in many cases. 

D, E, are specimens of the floor :-— 

D is in glazed tiles, the subject being outlined in bluc, and the interstices filled with some 
light colours ; 

E, according to the lighter and darker indications, is either of a brilliant red brick colour or 
black. 

Jn the plau the same letters point ont the places where these two specimens occur. 


This room, after having been hidden for nearly three centuries (5), has recently 
uudergone several restorations, by which the trellis-work in particular has been almost 
entirely covered with new leaves (6). 


(4) This decoration has been objected to as too gay for a monastery ; considering, however, how often ladies of 
the first families were compelled to embrace the monastic life, while they were still allowed to indulge m almost 
every luxury, this instance will not be thonght extravagant. 

(5) It was shut by Hadrian VI, in 1524, and opened only towards tho close of the last century. 

Other illustrations of these paintings aro found in Bottoni’s publication from Viera’s designs, in Agincourt V™. 
VIL. 492, and Pi. ecii, and in other works, but they are all inexeusably incorrect. 3 

Toschi’s large engravings, which it is believed will be most satisfactory, are az yet unpublished. 

(6) See also additional P)]. 2, N*. 28. 


‘G0, IN BRESCIA. 


(ALESSANDRO BONVICINO CALLED IL MORETTO, 1536—1550.)} 


PLATE 29. 


One of the noble family Martinengo, of Brescia, desirous of having around him the 
portraits of his charming daughters, when the ordinary course of events should 
deprive him of their company, gave Moretto the opportunity of contriving a most 
striking and novel method of introducing them into the decoratious of a room, without 
making use of the common means of framed portraits. Like Correegio, in the fore- 
going instance, he transformed the whole room into au open summer-house, closed in 
all the sides by a low wall overlaid with rich carpets, upou which he represented the 
sitting figures of Martinengo’s daughters, while behind them he opened extensive 
views, containiug the country-seats of the opulent family for which he was employed. 
The ladies to be painted were cight in nmuber; Moretto, therefore, placed two on each 
wall of the room, ina sitting position ; the two youngest, however, he painted on the 
two sides of the window, as if looking over the low wall into the room, 

It will be seen from the ground plan that there are two doors iu the longer sides of 
the room, and as these break through the paintings in an unpleasant way, we have 
given one of the narrow sides, and have contrived to combine on it the decorations of 
the other walls. 

Ji appears that the decorative style of that period of the sixtcenth century was 


already degenerating, as may be easily seen eveu from the portion here represented ; 
for this reason it was thought unneeessary to give the ceiling, as it would not be 
difficult for any artist of taste to invent something hetter in its place. This instance, 
however, affords an original and beautiful model for imitation in a country in which 
the domestic affections render portrait painting the most cherished branch of art 3 and 
the interest given by the introduction of views of the conntry-houses, and the arms 
among the festoons are additional recommendations. 


B, the pavement serving at the same time for tho plan. It is clegantly worked in the 
Venetian terrazzo (1), of various light colours, encompassed by a red border; the ground 
under the leaves is pale travertino. 

C, parts of the low wall which appear on each side of the window, und in the centre of the 

. narrow side where the opening with the dog is introduced. 

Of the two figures, the lady on tho left is dressed in brilliant red, the other with the fan in 
light sky-blue ; both have puffed sleoves of white satin (Gah 


(1) Terrazzo, a composition known by the uame uf Venetian pavement. 
{2) See also additional Pl. 2, N°. 29. 


12 BATH-ROOM OF POPE CLEMENS VIL IN THE CASTLE OF ST. ANGELO AT ROME. 


DECORATIONS OF VARIOUS ARCHED AND FLAT CEILINGS. 


eee 


PLATE 30. 


-\mong the finer decorations of ceilings of a later epoch is the soffit, marked A, of 
one of the upper rooms in the Palazzo Farnesina, on the walls of which are Nazzi's 
frescoes of “ Alexander and Roxane, &c.” The ceiling itself is probably not of the 
sane period with those paintings, but rather of the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, when Cardinal Farnese added his arms to the centre. This soffit is of a 
peculiarly high relief; the beams, cornices, and rosettes, carved in wood, project 
boldly ; nevertheless, the small chiaroscuri and delicate arabesques are distinctly seen, 
as the room is very low. In England, where the apartments in general are coin- 
paratively low. advantage inight Le taken of this construction to gain heighth, and 


conceal the trabeation, at the same time that a variety of designs, borrowed from the 
finest specimens in Italy, could be introduced near the eye with good effect. 


B shows the section of this soffit, 

C gives a part of a beautiful soffit iu the Borgia apartment in the Vatican ; this is also in bigh 
relief, but in stucco; its invention may be attributed to Pinturicchio. The devices in the 
two lowest spaces are repeated oll round the roof. 

TD, the four small arclws marked D belong to the church in the Munastero maggiore; they 
may be seen on a smaller scalo in Plate XI. 


BATH-ROOM OF POPE CLEMENS VII. IN THE CASTLE OF ST. ANGELO AT ROME. 


BY GIULIO ROMANO. 


———— oe 


BEATE Soi 


This small apartwcnt is only partially preserved, and we have been compelled to 
leave large portiuns blank ; which, to judge from some slight traces remaining, were 
formerly richly decorated with that kind of classic arabesque of which we find such 
Leautiful examples in the Casino at Mantua, given on Plate 23. 

That which remains, however, is sufficient to sbow the exquisite taste and skill 
employed on its embellishment ; fortunately all the medallions, both in relief and in 
Pe ating, are preserved, as likewise the rich mouldings and coat--of-arms in the ceiling ; 


every detail bears testimony to the genius of the original designer, while the exquisite 
sjnrit of the bas-reliefs and the masterly touch of the mythological compositions can 
have been done only by the hand of Giulio Romano himself. The centre of the arch 
above the bath is adorned with a nymph or Naiad in stucco, which, like the other parts 
in relief, ix executed with the utmost freedom. 

eS pavement of this room is of simple geometrical design, executed in coloured 
marbles, 


FRESCO DECORATIONS AND STUCCOES. 


PART I. 


DECORATIONS OF SACRED BUILDINGS. 


THE CERTOSA, NEAR PAVIA. 


BY AMBROGIO DA FOSSANO, BRAMANTINO, AND BERN, LUINI. 1596—1542. 


——— 


PLAS Ml, MO 2 


At the head of this portion of our work we cannot place a more magnificent example 
than that of the nnrivalled Certosa, of Pavia, which is situated at the distance of 
fifteen miles from Milan on the high road to Genoa, and about five miles from Pavia, 
near the hanilet called Tor del Maugano. 

This sumptnous temple was erected as the fruit of repentance, and in atoucment 
for guilt (1). Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti Conte de Virti, having upon his couscience 
the murder of his uncle Barnabo and of his family, laid the foundation of this vast 
amass of cdifices in the year 1396, and dedicated them to the Queen of Heaven, in 
cxpiation of his crimes. Thus was commenced the construction of a monument, which, 
amongst other remarkable features, has this in particular, that it was continned, 
improved, and embellished with equal taste, spirit, and means, through a space of more 
than three centuries, and thus became a practical history of the progress of the fine 
acts in Lombardy. 

The Carthusian monks, twenty-five in number, who were appointed to take charge 
of this sanctuary, fulfilled, down to the moment of their expulsion, in 1782, the task 
thus imposed npon them, viz., to augment the glury of the Madenna by a constant 
perseverance in the improvement of the beauty of the Certosa, At first, indeed, they 
were assisted by the large annnal revenue which the founder had dedicated to this 
purpose ; but the terms of this trust required that, as soon as a declaration of the 
completion of the buildmg should he made by public authority, this revenue should be 
transferred to the poor ot the district, and, accordingly, after 1542, the period at which 
such a declaration was made, those industrious monks belongiug to the most abste- 
inious of orders, supplied, from their own purse, the funds necessary ‘for the continua- 
tion of this magnificent work. For, although the building might, iu a certain sense, 
be considered as finished, yet, in order to carry on the embellishment on a scale pro- 
portionate with the magnificence of its commencement, and in accordauce with the 
conception they had formed of it, enorinous sums were not only required, hut actually 
provided through a jndicious administration of their extensive estates. In the year 
1782, the Carthusians were obliged to quit this dearly loved home, which, two years 
after, was delivered to the Cisternians, who again in 1798 made room for the Carmelites, 
until, in 1810, the Certosa was altogether closed. Exaggerated reports have prevailed 
of the subsequent neglect of this splendid monument; at present there are persons 
appointed by the Austrian government to take care of it, and the revenue of the land 
comnected with the monastery is spent in keeping up not only the building but even 
the decorative parts; whole mosaic pavements, for instance, have been renewed by 
these means. But a pile of such antiquity, eomprismg ummberless sinall parts con- 
nected by iron cranips, must naturally become dilapidated: blame must also be thrown 
on the French Directory, by whose order the lead was stripped from the root (2). 

‘To give even a limited survey ot all that is beautiful and worthy of admiration 
in this vast edifice, would lead us far beyond the allowable limits of this description. 


(1) Gian Galeazzo Visconti having made himself by treachery master of Milan, sent his nnele and fatherin- 
Inw, Barnabo Visconti, and his family, to the eastle of Trezzo, where they were poisoned. 

(2} The leaden roofa were removed in 1797, by command of the French Directory. The money realised hy this 
lawless spoliation is said to hnve been about three qnillians of franes. 


The reader who is desirous of detailed information 1» referred to the works of 
Durelli (3), Cicognara (4), Fumagalli (5), and others; the present illustration is 
necessarily confined to general views of the exterior and interior of the church; the 
view of the latter may he consulted to elucidate the purposes and the localities of the 
details given on the following Plates. 

Of the artists employed in this edifice—who, by their exertions, still command the 
admiration of the beholder, and whose works in Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and 
every other branch of Art, are celebrated in all the histories of the Tine Arts—we 
hardly possess more than a list of empty names! 
tainty connected with any of the masterpieces, 


Searcely one of them is with cer- 

Even the uame of the original 
architect of the church is stated in a vatue manner as Enrico da Gamodia or Zamadia 
(the same apparently who began the Uathedral of Milan eleven years previously ). 
He is supposed to have been a German, and if so, his native name was probably 
Heinrich von Gmunden. Others have attributed the glory of this plan to Marco da 
Campione, not recollecting that that architect died six years before the first stoue ot 
the Certosa was laid, 

There seems, however, no doubt that Ambrogio da Fossano, called Borgognone— 
an artist equally great as a painter and as an architect—is entitled to the fame of 
having designed the richly decorated fagade which was begun in 1473; he also appears 
to have directed the painted decorations of the interior in its principal arrangements. 

Many were the first-rate sculptors who contributed to the plastie and stone works 
of the Certosa; but here again thirty-two names are all we have, among which (ior. 
Ant. Amadeo, Andrea Fusine, Agostino Busti detto il Gambaja, Marco Agrate, and 
Christofano Solari, called il Gobbo, artists to whom we may well ascribe the exquisite 
chisellings in the candelabra between the windows aud the bassi-relievi on both sides 
of the great door. 

As to the painters, a similar uncertainty prevails with respect to most of them; yet 
we know what parts were painted by Ambrogio da Fossano, by Solari, by Luiui, and 
by the Campi. The finest paintings at the altars are also by Ambrogio da Fossano ; 
others are by P. Perngino, the Procaccini, (inercino, etc. 

Endless are the arcades in the Certosa, adorned with the finest terra cottas; uum- 
berless the works ot stamed glass, Florentine mosaic, bronzes, carvings and marbles, 
In short there is such a combination of perfection in this Certosa, that, instead ot 
being, as it too generally is, hurried over by travellers as the last object of their 
curiosity, or omitted altogether, it ought to he one of the chief points in a visit to 
Italy, and should be considered by artists a means of acquiring in many branches ot 
art the ntinost finish and refinement. 


(3) La Certosa di Pavia deseritta ed illustrata dui fratelli Gaetano ¢ Franeeseo Durelli, Malone. 1828, fol, OF 
tlis excellent work the text has not yet appeared. 

(1) Cicognara Leop. Storia della Scultura, Prato 1823, ¥™ TV. cap, vii. page 376—und VMates 46 
for the terra cottas, IV., p. 383. 

13) Fumagalli Senola di Leonardo da Vinei iu Lomb:ardia. Milano. 
author.) 


is, und 


(Unfimshed owing te the death of the 


iM THE 


PLATE 


VIEW OF THE EXTERIOR OF 


From the vestibule which serves as the principal entrance to thy monastery, a lurge 
jtadrangular court is entered, at the opposite end of which the facade rises, with all 
its treasures of seule and costly marbles (1). 

In the present Plate a point of view has been taken, showing at the same time the 
facade and one side of the church with its dome, which latter part, belonging to the 
14th century. combines the stateliness uf the Latin Basilica with the elegance and 
hghtness of the Byzantine architecture, nut without a slight admixture of orieutal 
elements, These parts are also built of a material different from that of the interior 
ant the facade; for, while the latter are marble, the buttresses, the wide niches on 
the exterior of the transept, and the dome, are of fine brick-work, the neat execution 
vt which is so peculiar t> the Lombard masonry of that epoch. 

The front rises from an extensive platform of three steps: four pilasters and two 
syuare turrets, corresponding with the gencral internal arrangement, divide it into five 
spaces of nearly eqnal breadth; upon these spaces that profusion of sculpture is dis- 
played whieh forms one of the principal features aud attractions of this edifice. The 
‘ntral portion is eecupicd by a richly decorated portico, formed of an arched root 
‘esting upon four isolated Coriuthian cohmns; aleve this is a kind of triturinm of the 


1) Frrthe seulptures of the portico ser Durelli's work mentioned abore, Plates 2 to 27, and for those of the 
wind ws PL 2s—32, (regrara storia della Seultura, etc, PL 46-18. 


NESTIBGEE OF WWE GER TGs 


I 


THE CHURCH, 


Tuscan order, extending over the whole front, and serving as a base to a sort of shrie, 
on the frieze of which is the dedication to the Madonna “ Marie Virgini Matri filim 
Spouse Dei.” A second triforium, agaiu extending over the whole front, terminates 
this centre, which, after all, it appears, was never finished. Thus the otherwise inevi- 
tubly striking defect of accumulation of objects is much lessened by openings judiciously 
introduced ; and where the play of light and shade, which is the result, was imattain- 
able, the artist hus prodneed the same effect by stained marbles. 

Each of the pilasters and turrets is adorned with six statnes; the masterpieces, how- 
ever, of sculpture on this facade are to be found on and about the portico and the four 
windows near it: here the exquisite eandelabra serving to support the arches within 
them are introduced ; here the still more exquisite bas-reliefs on the walls of the 
portico, representing in the centre scenes from the funndation of the order, with the 
funeral procession of Jean Galeazzo, and on both sides smaller compartments of 
different saints; here are also sixty medallions, with similar subjects, all according to 
Cicognara “oltre ogni credere degni d’ammirazione.” ‘There certainly e3 
finer of the Lombardie chisel. 

The base, too, is full of curious and delicate medallions, with heads of classie heroes 
and Roman emperors, sacred and profane personages, intermixed with arms, trophies, 
&e, 


nothing 


ASEM 


VIEW 


There 1s a solenm grandeur about this interior, which prepossesses the spectator at 
once, and disposes him to excuse the irregular and defective parts which it presents. 
The massy culumuns, the widely-spread arches, the colour of age on the marble walls, 
the <parkle of the gilt stars from the aznre vaults, seen by the “ dim, religious light,’ 
which only by degrees allows an inspection of the cudless details,—all tend to produce 
the impression of space, grandeur, and harmouy. 

On a critical examination, the traces of the various 
ereeted become obvions. The most ancient portion 
fundamental rules of architecture were by no means 


ages in which this edifice was 
dates from a period when the 
settled, and the romantic style 
was no longer satisfactory: then follows the style of the revival; then, as the building 
beewme wore advin ‘ed, the proportions of Gramante were adopted, and more attention 


OF THE INTERIOR. 


Was given to the ornamental part; and thus, age after age, each Icaving the imprint of 
its characteristics. 

But, thanks to the ruling taste of the Monks, this variety, far from producing the 
effect so often felt in works of different epochs, is an inexhaustible source of pleasure 
and instruction. : 

-\t the farther end of the nave the opening at the octagon doine may be observed, 
and, underneath, the rich bronze gates that divide the nave from the transept, The 
designs adorning the groincd ceilings of the nave and aisles are given in Plate VIL; 
another will be found in the fourth additional Plate, No. TI. 

The eight statues before the pillars dividing the side chapels represent the four 
Evangelists and the Doctors of the church; they are works of the best artists of the 

16th century. 


THE VESTIBULE OF THE CERTOSA; 


a 


PLATES III. VI. 


LUINE 


No attention has hitherto been paid to this exquisite specimnen of ceclesiustical 
decoration, nur indeed has it often been examined by those who have visited the 
Certosa, as their inspection usually begins with the gorgevus front of the chureh. 
Few ever see the two sides facing the two small and private inner courts, althongh 
they are covered with excellent fresco paintings of sacred subjects. We have tiven 
nore Plates of this vestibule than the comparative Importance of this part would seen 
to warrant, fur the twofuld reason that the finest paintings of the class we are discussiny 
are to be found here, and that they are, by their continual exposure to the weather and 
other eauscs of injury, in greater danger of being lost. 
are already in decay. 


Tn fact, a large part of them 


In Plate 111. is given the front facing the high road: it is a spaeivus arch flauked 
hy two pilasters, and crowned with a widely projecting, but low roof. We have 
omitted this latter appendage, as well as that of the Visconti arms within the upper 
part of the arch, supported by two hige angels. as they are of a later date and of a 


AND OTHERS, 


heavy effect. And by this arrangement we obtain one 


of the finest and most original 
entrances of the Renatssunre style. 
The root forms by its projection a large r 


ecess or cavetto, divided into lunettes, 
spandrils, and soflits. 


The subject of the Annunciation is represented in the two 
spandrils of the great arch—five lunettes ocenpying the space above; in the centre 
lunette a half figure of the Creator, surrounded hy seraphin, completes the subject 
of the Annuneiation, ‘The other four hmnettes are filled with half figures of Prophets 
holding scroll. of prophecies and table All are painted on a ine 
ground representing the sky. The archivolt is decorated with festoons supported by a 
serics of charming infant angels, aud on the keystone is a figure of the Redeemer in 
relief. Arabexques, sytabolical both in composition and colour, 
and the spandrils m the cavetto. 

is given, with an indication of the 
right of the spectator, 


ts for their names. 


fill the two pilasters 
At the bottom of the Plate the plan of the vestibule 


compurtinents in the ceiling. The entrance is to the 


TUE VESTIBULE OF TILE CERTOSA. 15 


PLATE IV, 
THE NOR@H FRONT OF THE VESTIBULE OF THE CERTOSA. 


(c, D, or THE PLAN.) 


This Plate offers a more complete view of the paintings of the vestibule and of their 
beautiful arrangement. The distribution of the spaces eorresponds on the whole with 
that of the front ; only, that whereas the arch is there real, here the arches are painted, 
in order to break the architectural masses by the supposed openings to the sky—a 
practice which we find successfully employed in every part of this vestibule, Apostles 
and Saints occupy here the places of the Patriarcbs ; elegant arabesques again fill the 
spandrils and pilasters, and in the lower part we have an example of a very tasteful 


combination of the principal subject with the surrounding decoration. The sentiment 
in the historical compositions, their execution, the intimate connection between them 
and the elements of the arabesques which serve for their frame, are most exquisite, and 
we have few instances where the brillianey of the colouring and the barmony of the 
painting are in such perfect accordance. The spaces whieh are not filled cither with 
figures or arahesques are painted in close imitation of costly marhles (1). 


(1) For further information respecting the coloura cf the marbles, ete. ete., see additional Plate 4, No. IV. 


PLATE V. & V.A. 


SOUTIL FRONT OF THE VESTIBULE OF THE CERTOSA. 


EB, F, of THE PLAN. 
7 


This side has heen sadly defaced hy later additions; the portion marked A, alone 
remains visible of this front. A shed erccted against the vestihule covers it to more 
than half its height in one direction, and in another a new building conceals a portion 
of its length. ‘The arrangement is the same as in Plate IV. 


| 


Above, the arabesques of the spandrils and the decorations of their soffits are given 
on a larger scale. The letters B and C, corresponding with the points, ¢, d, of the plan, 
are repeated from the foregoing Plate, where we sce them in connection with the rest. 
They are placed here to bring the coloured details of both sides into the same Plate. 


PULA, WI, 


THE CEILING OF THE VESTIBULE, WITH SECTIONS AND A PLAN OF THE CHURCH. 


In accordance with the character of the external decorations, we find on the roof of 
the first division the same openings towards the sky, the same rich arabesques in the 
triangular spaces, and those disks breaking the smaller friezes, which form the frame- 
work of the ribs (1). 

The flat part on the ceilmg bears in the centre the ahbreviation of the word 
Grazia in a radiated circle. The Imnettes are adorned with vascs of different sbapes 
mixed with some light garlands and arabesques : they are in gold colour upon a white 
ground. The seeond and sinaller division of the arched ceiling is of a different but 
very pleasing design. 
here occupied by little circlets with the letters GIA. for Grazia, and CAR. for Caritas, 
and the dove, the symbol of the Tloly Ghost; they are fastencd and suspended by 
festoons of fruit ; the centre is again occupied with the Sun of Divine Grace, surrounded 


‘The spaces filled in the former with the painted openings are 


(1) The variety of colonr in the ground of these friezes is very peculiar, but it produces a good effect; and 
monotony would have been inevitable without such a contrivance. 


with rays. The ribs are colonred and adorned with some light patterns also in colour, 
of all which we have given the details on a larger scale in the centre of the Plate. 

Jn the lunettes of the narrow side of this arched ceiling is represented Christ in the 
tomb, with Angels and two Saints painted in chiar-oscuro upon a purple ground. Ut 
the paintings on the walls little remains ; it appears from some slight traces, that in 
the larger division curtains were painted in alternate perpendicular stripes of yellow 
and hlue, as is the case in the Monastero Maggiore in Plate XI. On the two sides of 
the inner arch, dividing the two halls, are two large figures of St. Sebastian and &t. 
Christopber: they have been munch injured. The walls of tbe second division are in 
stone colour with a frieze of a Gothic pattern upon a red ground, painted pilasters and 
medallions, with heads in the spandrils. The plan of the church has the same letters 
of reference as the following Plates (2). 


(2) A and Bare the side ehapels from which the ceilings of Plate VIII. are taken; D corresponding with 
Plate IX., which eontains the walls a 4, and bc. 


PLATE VII. 
THE GROINED CEILINGS OF THE CHURCH OF THE CERTOSA. 


What we have admired as a whole, and in its general application in Plate II., we see 
here in detail and on a larger scale. Four priueipal modes of decoration are employed 
on the magnificent groined ceiliug of this church. The first, and that which most 
frequently occurs, consists of golden stars upon a deep ultra-marine ground; the 
second and third (1) are given im the present Plate; a fourth will be found in the 
additional Plate 4, No. II. 

Each compartment of the cciling in the side aisles and choir is divided by groinings 
left in stone-colour, but flanked on each side with a border or frieze in white 
arabesque on a hlue ground, divided at eqnal distances hy small golden rosettes on a 
red ground. The same kind of arrangement exists in the nave and transept, except 


(1) The beautiful effect of the combination of green with blue, so contrary to the accepted rules of harmony, 
may teach us how, by the judicious employment of white lincs and golden ornaments as means of union, the most 
opposite elements may be made subservient to a gencral and perfect liarmony. 


that the ground of tle white arahesques is here of various colonrs. Over the arches 
in the side aisles, leading from one division of the groining into the other (2), and at 
the springing of the arches appear the busts and half-length figures of saints in natural 
colours on a blue ground. The arches along the walls with the small windows are 
bordered hy yellow arabesques upon a bright red ground (2). 


A, C, are the groined ceiling of the side aisles. 

B, is one of the arches leading from one intercolumniation to the other, forming a right angle 
with the foregoing. 

D, is the geometrical design of one of the little vaults in the small chapels of the transept, 
and the archivolt belonging to it. 

a, c, are the patterns of the vault A, C, on a larger scale. 

4, another of the little arches, with the half-length figure of a saint. 


(2) The ornaments on the ceiling are gold in the original, Lut the arabesques on the walls are yellow. 


PLATE VIII. 
DECORATIONS ON THE VAULTS OF THREE OF SHE SIDE CHAPELS. 


Although all the fourtcen side chapels have painted ceilings, only three of them are 
entitled, either from their originality or their heauty, to be pointed out as models. 
The ceiling marked A, nearly resembles the vestibule in its decorations, and it is 
probably by the same artists. Ilere, as well as on the ceiling marked C, which is by 
far the finest of the threc, we find the ecclesiastical branch of decoration displaying its 
superior gravity and importance. Those spaces which in the Villa Lante (Plates 19 
and 20) are so well employed for poetical subjects, are here dedicated to the repre- 
sentations of sacred personages. 

On the ceiling A, are the patriarcbs, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph ; on the 


ceiling C, sitting fignres of Carthusians. 13, has a kind of pattern very much in use 


in the beginning of tbe sixteenth ceutury, and well adapted for confined sitnations : 
we have some more instances of it in Plates 30 and XI. 

All the borders of these ceilings are peculiarly well suited to the compartments to 
which they hclong.: they are rich in their details where the design of the ceiling itself 
is massy; they are of a flowing and subdued character where glaring or isolated 
ornaments fill the central spaces. All the ribs are richly painted, the arclrivolts 
belonging to cach intercolumniation are of great beauty and variety, and are engraved 
in Plate X. (1). 


(1) The detached patterns given in this Plate are repeated in Plate X. 


ie 


16 CHURCH AND MONASTERY OF ST. MAURIZIO, AT MILAN. 


PEATEs 


MURAL DECORATIONS OF THE TRANSEPT. 


This Plate gives the best idea of the great richness and elegance of tbe decoration 
in this sauctuary. Assisted hy the many painted openings, itroduced on the large 
wall-spaces, the transept presents itself to the eye as a master-piece of art. Nowbere 
do we find fresco-paintings so intimately connected with, and subservient to, architee- 
ture, of which all the principal forms are bere carried out with the most satisfactory 
illusion. 

The composition in the lunctte of the principal chapel, represents the family of Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti on their kuees hefore the lloly Virgin: John Galeazzo offering her 
the model of the church ; Filippo kneeling behind ; and two others of his sons on the 
This fresco is attrihuted to Brnmantino (1), by whom are also probably 
the four saints on each side of the arch, and the angels on the entablature above, sup- 


opposite side. 


(1) Bartolomeo di Antonic Soardi, called il Bramantino, because a pupil of the great Bramante, flourished about 
1513. 


porting shields on whieb the arms of the Visconti are blended with the mottoes of the 
Carthusians. 

The groincd ceiling of the transept is decorated with the golden stars, the small 
friezes near the ribs are upou grounds of different colours, and, instead of the rosettes, 
heads of cherubs are introduced. 

Tbe walls are in their natural colour of a grayish marble, but all tbe lower parts, 
with the smaller bas-reliefs, are painted in imitation of marbles of rather lively colours. 

On the second wall, up to the frieze, on which infant-children and medallions are 
painted, the same arrangement is adopted. The lunette above this frieze is decorated 
with a rich architectural pattern; tbe space over the entablature, instead of being 
painted sky-blue, as in the former instance, is of a mellow salmou colour ; and instend 
of the window, there is a half-length figure of a saint, in a circular opening, surrounded 
by arich chaplet of fobage tied by loosely floating red ribbons. 

Lastly, for tbe two angels, two golden vases are placed on the entablature. 


PLATE X. 


DETAILS OF THE PAINTED DECORATIONS OF THE INTERIOR. 


The centre of this Plate is occupied by a painted door taken from the transept ; the 
decorvtions marked 


a, belong to the transept, Plate IX. 

¢, are the springings of arches in Gothic patterns of intricate arrangement. The two patterns 
under the door are from the soffits of the archiyolts of the side chapels. The paintings 
on the archivolts of the side chapels towards the nave are without any letters. 


d, a soffit of a window. 

e, are decorations on the thickness of the windows, and patterns recurring on the walls. 

f, the design of the archivolt round the lunette; see Pl. VI.; for the colours see also add. 
PL. -t, No. X. 

g, belongs to Plate XL, representing the arahesques on the small frieze in the chapels. 


The remaining details are from paintings on the walls in the transept. 


CHURCH AND MONASTERY OF ST. MAURIZIO, AT MILAN, 


CALLED MONASTERO MAGGIORE, 


LUINI AND SCHOOL OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


1500 to 1520. 


PLANS, 296 


The elegant design given in the plate before us, is part of a very extensive ecclesias- 
tical establishment, called “ I] Monastero Maggiore,” on account of its rich endowments 
and numerous privileges, enjoyed from very ancient times. 

The ehurch, built upou tbe foundation of a temple of Jupiter, is said to have been 
une of the three buildings (1) exempted by Barbarossa from the general destructiou 
of Milan (2). Of the building of that epoch, however, few traces remain, except in 
the two towers, the one round, the other square (used as prisons for sone of the 
Lombard martyrs), which are embellished with some coarse paintings and niches. 

The present construction is chiefly the work of Doleebono (3), a pupil of Bramante: 
the fagade, however, is by Peroyano (4). The church is divided into two parts, by a 
solid screen reaching to the height of the principal cornice. The half, which serves 
for publie worship, is arranged in the same manner as the inner church, of which we 
have given the plan, and which belongs exclusively to the monastery. Great elegance 
of proportion is displayed in a triforium above a row of small chapels, which are 
unconnected with each other, while the triforium leads round the whole cburch. 
The architecture is of a refined Tuscan order, and Bramantesque in the truest sense. 

The screeu, dividing the two churches, is painted on both sides, by Luini, Antonio 
Campi, and Pietro Gnocchi ; and the groined eviling above the altar of the inner 
chureb, has some early frescoes, representing Patriarchs, Prophets, &c., of which the 


1) The Cathedral St. Ambroggio, and the Monastera Maggiore. 

(2) In the year 1162. 

{3} Gian-Giacomo Dolcebono, 1497-158. 

(3) Francese» Perovano, 1565 \de Pazave’s note to Vasari’s Lives. Edit. of the Classics Jtaliani, V vii. p. 211.) 


artist is not known. The whole ceiling of the church, forming one long vault over 
both divistons, is painted in Gothic tracery, which is out of harmony with the rest of 
the building, and has not a good effect, particularly as the back-ground is painted 
black. ‘ 


The decorations of the inner-church are beautifully preserved ; in the outer-chureb, 
little remains of the original paintings. 

The historical compositions, eovering the walls of both churches, form almost a 
gallery of works of the best artists of the Lombard school, and many of them are 
well preserved. The principal painters employed bere, were Bernardino, and Aurelio 
Luini, Gaudenzio Ferrari, Calisto da Lodi, Lamazzo, and Pietro Gnocchi (5). This 
convent is appropriated to the nuns of several suppressed convents, 


A, the elevation of that part of the building marked in the plan A, a, b. 


a, a, the spaces with the Painted tracery. The spaces between the saints in the chapels, and 
between the columns in the triforinm, have real windows. 
B, the section of the elevation. 


C, the Dilaster and archivolt of the entrance from the monastery, marked C in the plan. 
The plan 's dividad lengthwise, in order to give the architectural arrangement of the floor. 
The triforinm and the groining of the vault are on the same plan. 


D, the small section with the Crucifix is the inner view of the screen, and comprises the space 
¢, d, in the plan. 


(3) Bernardino Luini flourished 1520; Aurelio Luinj, third son of the former. Gaudenzio Ferrari di Val d'Uggin 


atraee Calisto Piazza, enlled da Lodi, 15241538. Rafacle Lomnzco flourished 1370. Pietro Gnocchi 1380. 
ee Ll. 


MME CEILING OF TIE CIIOIR IN S™ M‘ DEL POPOLO IN ROME. a 


LIBRARY OF THE CATHEDRAL OF SIENA. 


BERNARDO PINTURICCHIO AND RAPHAEL, ABOUT 1503. 


«40+ 


PLATE XII. 


That portion of the cathedral of Siena, called the Libreria, was built by Cardinal 
Francesco Piccolomini, about 1494, to receive the valuable books which Pope Pius If. 
had left to the town of Siena; and in it were formerly preserved some spleudid missals, 
of which, comparatively speaking, only a small part now exists, since many of them 
were carried to Spain, and others have been trausferred to the town-hall of Siena. 

-\ cominixsion to decorate the walls of this extensive hall with scenes from the life 
of Eneas Silvius Piccolomini, afterwards Pope Tius II., was given to Pinturicchio. 
Aware of his own deficiencies, he engaged his young friend and fellow-pupil, Raphael 
(Urbino, to furnish him with the compositions; but beyoud the mere design, of which 
two finished drawings have been preserved, (1) it has not yet becn accurately scttled 
what share Raphacl took in the execution of the work, nor is this the place to enter 
into such a question, Those who are interested in the subject may consult the 
learned dissertations of Rumohr, Passayant, and others (2). For our own part, how- 
ever, we are of opinion that ihe artist who painted the chapels iu S'* M* ddl Popolo 
and Avaceli in Rome, and the altar-pieee in St. Girolamo at Perugia, was quite able to 
paint what we see on the walls of the Libreria. But be this as it may, no one hes 
ever doubted that Pintnricchio was the author of those accessories of which we are 
now speaking, and of which we have given the choicest specimens in the present plate, 
viz., the beautiful infants supporting the Piceolomini arms, and the exquisite arabesqnes 
an the pilasters and in the ceiling. The difficulty of preserving harmony in so rich 
and varied a decoration was, indeed, considerable; but it has been satisfactorily over- 
come, Great taste and discernment have been shown by the artist in selecting colours 
Which, by their sombre masses, accord with the dignified character of the place. It is 
not so easy to understand the strange arrangement of the ceiling, in which we find 


tl) The one with the Sposalizio on the left hand of the plato exists in Perugia, in the possession of Count 
Baldesehi; the other, representing Enea Silvio at Ancona, is in the pnblie museum in the Palazzo deyl" Uffiej at 
Florence, 

(2) Rumolir's Ttalidnische Porsehungen, V. iii. p..13—17. J. D, Passayaut, Tuaphavl von Urbino und sein Vater 
Giovanni Santi, V. i, 70-71. 


Christian virtues blended with heathen fables; whether there existed formerly a key 
to this mixed style, which was so prevalent at the period when a renewed acquaintauce 
with the classics influenced the public taste, we do not know; bnt it is not to be pre- 
sumed that these hetvrogeneous materials were Lrousht together without reflection or 
purpose. 

Of this part of the ceiling, as being foreign to our object, we have only presented as 
much as was necessary to show its distribution and colours. 

The floor of this room, of which we have given a specimen in the Plate containing 
the key to the culonrs, is new, but taken from the old design; and as it contributes 
essentially to the perfect harmony of this magnificent IIall, we have not thought proper 
to omit it, The preservation of the paintings may be considered perfect. In the 
centre of the Plate representing the narrow side of the Tall, with the entrance leading 
from the chureh, are represented two of the subjects of Piccolomini; the bas-reliet 
above the door is by Giacomo della Guercia; the book-cascs and the whole arrange- 
ment of the walls will be casily understood. 


A, shows the arabesques in the ceiling on the long side of the hall. 

B, are two of the painted pilasters between the historical subjects; the infunts are the natural 
colours, as are also the arms, 

C, is the section of the hall, with the entrance from the church, and the hook-cases, 

D, is the fourth-part of tke ceiling to show the arrangement of the colours in the spandrils, 
softs, etc. ete. 


The fiuest of the missals now existing in the Libreria are by Fra Benedetto di Madera, who 
flonrished from 1475 to 1490, 

The group of the three Graccs in the centre of the hall is one of the masterpieces of the Grecian 
chisel : it was there at the time of Raphael, who studied its exquisite outlines, and Mare Antonio 
engraved it. Sce Bartsch’s Peintre-graveur, V. 14, N°. 310. Amongst the prints representing 
the historical compositions, those by C, Lasinio, in his “Raccolta delle pid celebri pitture di 
Siena,” are the best. For the desiga and the eolours of the pavement, see Key to the Colouring, 
NY. XIL 


THE CEILING OF THE CHOIR IN STA. MA. DEL POPOLO IN ROME. 


PINTURICCHIO~1506. 


+ ewes. 


PLATE XU. 


‘The extertor of the church of Sta. Maria del Popolu gives a better promise than 
ost of the exteriors of the sacred buildings in Rome. The great predilection which 
the Popes Sixtus TV. and Julius IL, had for this church, raised it into such esteem 
that many of the distinguished courtiers and other personages of that thue chose it 
for their last resting-place. Owing to these circumstances this ehurch has become a 
museum of art. Raphael, Piuturicchio, and Sebastian del Piombo adorned it with 
paintings and mosaics (1); Sansovino (2), the Rosellini (3), and Raphael (4) with 
sculptures; Guglielmo da Marsiglia, with some of the fiuest glass-paintings; while 
the carvings, tarsias, (5) and all the other appliances of art, are of equal excellence in 


(1) I Mosaici della Capella Ghigiana incisi da L. Groner. Roma, 1839, fo, 

(2) Andrea Condueci detto del Sansovino. 

(3) Bernardo and Autonio Gambarelli, called 1 Roselli. 

(4) The statue of Jonas in the Capella Ghigiana. TPassavant—Raphacl, &e. t. i. p. 249, t. ii, 487—and Giov. 
Martinelli le cose marayigliose della citta di Roma, 1589. 

{5) Tarsia or opern di commesso, inlaid work, a kind of wood mosaic, an art, according to Vasari, (I. Introdu- 
zione, o, xxxi.,) brought to perfection by Fra Giovanni Veronese. 


their kind. The paintings of Pinturicchio, which have here furnished oue of the 
richest of the pages of this work, form the heantiful decorations of the vault above 
the high altar. his vault was painted ahout 1506; the centre of it is occupied by 
the Coronation of the Virgin, to whom the chureh is dedicated. Very beautiful are 
the four medallions with half-figures of the Evangelists, between which fonr of the 
Sybils, with their names upon tablets, Persica, Delphica, Cumana, and Eritrea, and 
their prophecies in relation to the advent of Christ, are placed in recumbent attitudes. 
-\s supporters of the emblematical vault, we have at the foot of each spandril the 
great doctors of the Church—St. Augustin, St. Gregory, St. Ambrose, and St. Jerome, 
pontifically attired, and seated uuder stately niches. The whole is surrounded with 
beautiful bands and frames of arabesques, and tastefully arranged meanders. The 
colour of the ground varies from deep orange to delicate green, according to the colour 
of the inner decorations, as is explained in the key to the colours. 


B, the section of the arched ceiling. 
C, D, the arabesques under the figures of the Doctors of the Church upon gold ground. 
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PAINTINGS OF ONE OF THE COMPARTNENTS OF THE GROINED CEILING OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ALBI, 


IN FRANCE, 


ITALIAN SCHOOL, 1502—1512. 


— ++ rex 


PLATE XLV, 


The Cathedral of Albi, dedicated to St. Cecilia, is a building of considerable impor- 
tance, and the largest ecclesiastical constmetion of brick to be found in France, the 
span of the ceiling being 48 feet; the building was commenced in the year 1282, and 
varricd on throuch more than two centuries when its decorations were undertaken; 
these are of that early Italian character which we admire in the missals of that epoch. 
They are full of meaning, uf very good design. and of a chaste effect uf colour; at the 
sane lime that the abundance of gilding and the rich azure backgrounds impart to 
them a character of great richness. 

The desizn which we have given, and for which we are indebted to the architect, 
Mr, Viollet Ledue, who has completely restored the building, represents as the principal 
subject the Anniluciation, with SS. Cccilia and Valerian in the attitude of prayer. the 


figure of the Almighty is presiding over this sulemn event, while angels extend the 
wreaths of celestial roses peculiar to those saints; the busts of four other female 
saints occupy some painted openings; at the two ends of the compartment two larger 
fignres, representing theology and music, surrounded by angels, symbols, and inserip- 
tions, complete the whole, which is of a very pleasing and festive character. 

It may not be superfluous to observe that, the ceiling being arched, the archangel 
Gabriel appears in reality opposite to the Virgin. 

Graceful scrolls, with little angels between them, fill on each side the small cciling 
marked n on our plate. 


(1) See Murray's Handbonk for Travellers in France, route 116; and Guide Pittoresque du Voyageur en 
France, &c., &¢. Paris, Didut, fréres, 1838, Vol. 1V., Departinent du Tarne. 


THEE CHAPEL AT BELCARO. 


BY BALTMAZAR PERUZZI. 


PLATE 


The Vita of Belearo, situated at the distanee uf about thrce miles from Siena, 
althongh of very remote origin, received its present form and cmbellishments under 
the liberal auspices of Creseenzio Turamini, one of Sicna’s most wealthy hankers, 
within the years 1425 to 1535; its architect and decorator being no less than Balthazar 
Peruzzi; this villa belongs now to the noble family Camajali, 

The palace contains besides other paintings the celebrated “Judgment of Paris,” 
perhaps Pernzzi’s finest work in fresco, altbough in point of coniposition it is a free 
translation of Raphael's; portions of the ornament surrounding it are given on the 
title-pave of the present work. 

Many fine frescos and stueces adorued formerly a small loggia which is unfortunately 
tuo much injured to form a subject for a plate, but the high estimation of this renowned 
inaster invites us to convey, by a few words at least, the system of decoration observed 
in this featnre, and thus to save trom utter oblivion the smallest fragment of his 
admired productions. Three Ittle cupolas form the ceiling of the loggia, of which the 
ventre one is divided by bays or compartments similar in systcm to those of the chapel ; 
the other two at each end are covered with such trellis-work as may be seen on Plate 
1 of the Loggia at the Vatican. The centre cviling, with the compartments, has the 
three graces in the middle, Apollo, with Daphne, and Urphens, in two of those forming 
the cross at right angles, and other mythological subjects, of most of which only traces 
remain in the eorner bays; part of the latter ones is occupied hy small double com- 
positions which may have formerly eonveyed a meaning, now utterly lost to ns; they 
represent a female peasant of Albano and a white horse below—a kind of Hagar in 
the desert, and a stag below—the same scene with the child bleeding, with a sta, and 
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PAINTED SOFFITS OF THE WINDOWS IN THE CHURCH OF ST. SIGISMUND, 
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XV. 


a mother with her child and a chesnut horse below. The walls are all destroyed by 
whitewash, the fine limettes at the two ends and behind the three little cnpolas are 
adorned with recumbent figures surrounded by arabesqnes, and by a rich festoon of 
fruit and flowers (1). 

The small chapel, however, is in a better state of preservation, and a worthy model 
for stmilar buildings, being unsurpassed for elegance of proportions and_ tasteful 
arrangement of decoration. The ceiling represents a framework forming nine cum- 
partments, the centre one containing the coat-of-arms of the Tnramini family in 
coloured and glazed terra cotta, surrounded by genii; the four bays at right angles 
with the centre are filled with imitations of tapestry representing the four Evangelists; 
the four compartinents within the spandrils contain cach two female figures in light 
flowing drapery supporting a candelabrum, and standing out in brilliant relief from 
the deep blue sky of the background. 

The variety of colours introduced into the bands dividing these compartments com- 
plete the rich harmonious effect of the whole, in which respect the decorations of this 
ceiling are as instructive as they are agreeable. 

A comparison with Ponce’s plate of the baths of Livia 


Peruzzi borrowed, and how he improved the original by 
colours, 


(2) will show how judiciously 
his beautiful arrangement of 


(1) See Conni Storico artistici di Siena e¢ suoi Suburbi di Eu. 
book for Central Italy, Route 26. 


(2) Arabesques antiques des Bains de Livia, par M. Ponce, Paris, 1789. Plate 2. 


ore Romagnoli, Siena 1810, and Murray's Hand- 


NEAR CREMONA. 


BY BERNARDINO GATTI. 


PLATE XVI. 


This church owes its early resturation and sumptuous enrichments to the Tespect in 
which it was held hy Francisco Sforza and Beatrice, the daughter and heiress of Jean 
Maria Visconti, Duke of Mdan, who celebrated their marriage within ity walls, an 
event which changed the dynasty of the rulers of Lombardy. 

This building may be said to have beeu the school of competition for the Cremonese 
Jainters: Antonio, Giulio and Bernardino Campi, the brothers (atti, and Cainillo 
Boceacini, emulating vach other in this monument with their finest productions in 
fresco, and that to such au extent that hardly one square inch of space is lett unadorned; 


the soffits therefore from which we have selected the present illustrations offer but an 


impertect idea of this sorgevus work of art. Nevertheless the character of the whole 
may be gathered from thew, for though subordinate in position they display much 
beanty and power of imagination, while the arabesques euaraundine the biblical scenes 
it not so pure in taste, artistically speaking, as might be desired are yet eeclee 
eel for arrangement of lines and harmony of colour, : 

Concerning these latter however we mnust content ourselves with saying, that each 
Ganyfartan part of the arabesques is in its natural colours, that the biblical subjects 
= grisailles, and that the backgrounds thronghout are of a rich and deep ir 
colour. ; 
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VIEW OF THE EXTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF ST. BERNARDINO, AT PERUGIA. 


BY AGOSTINO FIORENTINO—i461. 


PLATE 


This clegant fagade, in which the classical proportions have already assumed those 
of the cinquecento, was built and embellished with statues and has-reliefs Ly Agostino 
of Florence, whom Vasari calls the brother of the elder Lucen della Robbia, but who 
in a document given by Baron von Rumohr (1), and by Dr, Gaye (2), is called 
“Magister Augostinns Antonii Gnecii,” Be this as it may, certain it is that Agostino, 
with Lueca della Robbia, eoutemporancously worked in terra cotta, and thongh almost 
ull the seulptures of this facade are executed in marble, those of the saint to whom 


(1) Rutmohr, Italiinische Forschungen, Vol. IT., pp. 296 and 372. 
i dei Secoli XIV. XV. XVI. del Dott. Giov. Gnye, Vol. I. lett, Ivsix. 


(2) Cartoggio inodito d’ Artis 


XVI, 


the edifice is dedicated, and the cight surrounding angels and seraphims with musical 
instruments, are worked in the former material, and are glazed, 

The architectural portions of the huilding consist of marbles of vavions colours, 
while the blne hackground to the pediments and to the large eentral lunette completes 
the very chaste polychromie effeet of the whole. The four statues within the lateral 
niches represent in the upper tier the Annunciation, and in the lower St, Costanzo and 
Ercolano; the numerous bas-relicfs illustrate the acts and miracles of St. Bernardine, 
Above the architrave of the door is an inscription citing the author of the work “Opus 
Agostino Fiorentini lapicidee,” while the principal frieze gives the dute of its completion, 


DECORATIONS OF THE EROLI CHAPEL AT SPOLETO. 


BY JACOBO SICILIANO, ABOUT 1500, 


PLATE XVIII. 


This chapel, now used as the sacristy of the Cathedral of Spoleto, was ereeted by 
Francesco Eroli, who oceupied the episcopal see of Spoleto from 1497 to 1540. 

Notwithstanding the emphatical praise of a document of the time which proclaims 
Jacobo Siciliano “ Tl pit grande pittore de’ tempi suoi,” little more is known of him 
than that he was the son-in-law and assistant of Giovanni Spagna, one of Perugino’s 
best pupils. 

Our plate presents however a fine specimen of his talent; the upper part, with the 
four patriarchs, cach im an octagon compartment, is of an agreeable and skilful arrange- 
ment. Adam, Abraham, Noah, and Moses are still further illustrated by the smail 


ptetures on each side of the patriarchs, as for instance the burning bush on the lett of 
Moses, and on his right the exodus of the Children of Israel, 

At the upper part of each of these octagon openings is a circle, on which 
children are playing; the groms of the vaulted ceiling are covered with rich festoons, 
and the whole is altogether of a cheerful character, not unlike what we mect with at 
the Farnesina (Plate 30) at a mnch later period. 

At the lower part of the plate a section of the chapel has been given, to illustrate 
the fine combination of painting and marbles ; every part is richly decorated, and even 
the classic arabesques in the deep recesses of the windows are of great elegance, 


some lovely 
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PLATES XIX. AND 


No ditheulty will present itself in applying to each outline plate the eoloured por- 
tious which belong tv it, aud it will be sufticient to observe, that when ou Plates 55 
and 56 the mouldings are given in yellow colour only, they are gilt in the originals, 

That the yellow backgrounds in panels and spandrils of Plates 2, 11, 14, 18 (the 
sinall panels in the archivolt), 29, 30, and V. are also in the original decorations, colour 


only. 


ns 


XX. OR 55 AND 56. 


That the tew marbles given on Vlate 56, md marked with the letters a to fy repre- 
sent, “a, flor’ di Persico, b. giallo antico, ¢. giallo hruceiato, d. Africano, e, verde 
antico, and f, serpentino antico;” 

And lastly thet the four repetitions from Plate X. 


errors in the tints of that fully-colonred plate. 


serve to correct some sinall 
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